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Introduction. 



In sending forth our Guide to the strangers visit- 
ing Boston, we feel confident that it will prove a 
great convenience, and save much trouble and an- 
noyance to those requiring its use ; as all the infor- 
mation is as accurate as it can possibly be, much 
time and money having been used to make it so. 
The maps of the city and harbor, on account of* 
their superior excellence and perfect accuracy,, 
cannot fail to please the public. The principal 
object has been to condense, into as few pages as 
possible, such information as is needed by strangers 
and tourists visiting Boston. 

A reference to the advertising pages shows the 
cards of some of our most prominent and leading 
business houses in the city. A visit to their respec- 
tive places would be of value to those interested ; 
and a careful perusal of their difierent specialties,, 
with the inducements ofiered, will be found to bo; 
particularly interesting to the general public,. 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE TOWN. 

Who wire the first discoverers of Bos- 

mliaiboi la lotkiiowii; but it ia geiier- 

S nll^ conceded by hiatorinna that it was first 

H diKcovcred by the Korthnicii, and this &ct 

o well recognized til at it ia the inten- 

H tion of tlie city to erect a fine statue of 

■'Liei',"' the " Northiuaiy," opposite the eiiti'snce to tlie 
Museum of Fine Arta. 

It is a well-known fact, that the inhabitants of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmaik, were at a very early period of the 
Cfaristiau era acquainted with the science and practice of 
uarigation, far surpassing the people of the South of Eu- 
rope in building veasels, and managing them upon the sea. 

The character iatica of these people were of a predatory 
and piratical nature, who possessed nothing of that thirst 
for glory of discovery that so eminently distinguished those 
of the Southera countries. 

Aa early as 861, in one of their piratical excursions, tliey 
discovered Iceland; and abont the year 889 Greenland waa 
diacovcred, and peopled by the Danes, under Eric the Bed, 
a noted chieftain who had to flee from liia country for 
murder. 

Very early in the eleventh ceutnry, Biarue, an Icelander, 
who had viaited many countries with his father Hcriutf, for 
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trading purposes, being accidently separated in one of th« 
vessels fi-om his parent, in directing liis course to Gi'een- 
land, was driven by a Btorm southwesterly to an nnknown 
country, level lu its foroiation, destitute of rociis, and 
Ihickly wooded, having an island near its coast. After the 
storm abated he concluded his voyage to Greenland, and 
related hi» diitcnveiies to Lief, the eon of Eric the It«Hl, a 




petsou of an advcDtuious disposition, whose desires he 
awakened by the lecjlal of his accidental discovery. Lief 
sailed in the year 1002 on a voyage of discovery, and it is 
stated that the Icelander visited not only the shores of 
Greenland and Labrador, but explored the coast of New 
England, during which they discovered Boston Harbor;one 
of the promontories, they named " Erossaneas," and which 
archieoiogists have been led to believe was one of the head- 
lands of Boston Harbor, named afterward by tko Plymouth 
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settlers Point Allerton, which is the northerly termination 
of Nantasket Beach. These discoveries of the Northmen 
were forgotten for many years, and as late as the fifteenth 
century Greenland was only known to the Norwegians and 
Danes as the *' lost land." It is more than probable that 
Columbus during his voyage heard of the discoveries made 
by the Northmen, or saw their charts, which caused him to 
so strongly believe that there was "land to the westward." 
After the discovery of America by Columbus, many voy- 
agers visited the American coast in the northern latitude 
before the settlement of New England; among whom were 
John Cabot and his son Sebastian, natives of Bristol, who 
made the first authentic discovery of the American con- 
tinent. The land thus discovered by the English merchant 
was a portion of Labrador, which event occurred on the 
24th*of June, 1497, about thirteen months before Columbns 
on his thU'd voyage came in sight of the mainland, and 
neai'ly two years before Americus Vespucius ventured to 
follow the illustrious Columbus 

FIRST AUTHENTIC DISCOVERY OP BOSTON. 

In 1602, Bartholomew Gosnold, a daring mariner from 
the west of England, being possessed of a great desire 
for discovery, set sail from Yarmouth in a small vessel, 
with only thirty-two men, and was the first Englishman 
who came in a direct course and set foot on Massachusetts 
soil, selecting a small island called Cutty hunk, situated at 
the mouth of Buzzards Bay. There, upon a little but well- 
wooded island of about one acre of land, in a pond of fresh 
water, Gosnold built a fort and established a house, the ves- 
tiges of which may be seen at the present time; on the 18th 
of June, scarcely a month after landing, he sailed with his 
men for home. In the year 1614, Captain John Smith, of 
Pocahontas notoriety, a celebrated traveller and navigator, 
sailed from England, and explored the coast of New Eng- 
land in a boat which he built after his arrival; by this 
menus he was enabled to explore the bays, harbors, rivers, 
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and difficult and dangerous places, without lunntiig iiiiy 
risk or danger of losing his vessel. With eight men for a 
crew, he explored the coast from the Penobscot to Cajie 
Cod, trading with the Indians for furs. On this expedition 
he discovered Boston Harbor and the Charles River, and 
landed on a high, rocky promontory, now known as Savin 
Hill. 




THE SETTLEMENT OF BOSTON. 

After the death of King Jamea in 1625, Charles I. suc- 
ceeded lo tlio throne, who committed the government of the 
church to men of arbitrary principles, passionately fond of 
the established rites and ceremonies, and disposed to press 
the observance of them with rigid exactness, until at last 
the very name of bishop grew odious to the people, and 
they were forced to draw their swords in defence of their 
liberties, whereby the kingdom was involved in the hor- 
rors of a civil war. 

TliiR being the melancholy state of ofiairs, liev. John 
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White, minister of Dorchester, England, encouraged by 
the success of the Plymouth Colony, projected a new settle- 
ment in the Massachusetts Bay. Mr. White associated him- 
self with several persons of quality about London, who 
petitioned the King to confirm their rights by a patent, 
which he did on the 4:th of March, in the fourth year of his 
reign. Their general business was to be disposed and or- 
dered by a Court, composed of a Governor, Deputy Gov- 
ernor, and eighteen Assistants. Their jurisdiction extended 
from three miles north of the Merrimack to three miles south 
of the Charles River, and in length from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the South Sea. 

Preparations began to be made with vigor for the em- 
barkation of a great colony. By the end of February, 
1630, a fleet of fourteen vessels was furnished with men, 
women, and children, — all necessary men of handicrafts, 
and others of good condition, wealth and quality, to make a 
firm plantation. 

In this fleet were congregated our forefathers, with their 
wives and little ones, about to quit forever their native 
country, kindred, friends, and acquaintances; they were 
about to leave the land of their fathers, perhaps forever, — to 
break asunder those cords of affection which so powerfully 
bind a good man to his native soil, and to dissolve those 
tender associations which constitute the bliss of civil soci- 
ety. All the fleet, on Monday, March 29, 1630, were riding 
at anchor at Cowes, Isle of Wight. By head-winds and 
other causes they were delayed a week, during which they 
improved one day as a fast. 

On the 8th of April, about six in the morning, the wind 
being east and by north, and fair weather, they weighed 
anchor, and set sail. 

" No accident of any moment occurred on board of the 
ships. They saw one or two whales, one with a bunch on his 
back about a yard above water, and all the way were birds 
flying and swimming, when they had no land near by two 
hundred leagues." On the 3d of June they approached 
near enough to the coast to get soundings in eighty fathoms ; 
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they wore regaling themselves with fish of their own 
catching. On the 8th the)'' had eight of Mt. Desert. 

''So pleasant a scene here they had as did much refresh 
them; and there came a smell off the shore like the smell 
of a garden." 

Noah could hardly have been more gratified to behold his 
dove with the olive-leaf in her mouth, than these people 
must have been to have received a visit from a wild pigeon 
and another small bird from land. 

All day on the 11th they stood to, and again within sight 
of Cape Ann. On Saturday, the 12th, at four in the morn- 
ing, they gave notice of their approach, from a piece of 
ordnance, and sent their skiff ashore. In the course of the 
day, passing through the narrow strait between Baker's 
Island and another small island, they came to anchor in 
Salem Harbor. The other ships of the fleet came in daily, 
and by the 6th of July thirteen out of the fourteen had ar- 
rived safely, without the loss of more than fifteen lives by 
sickness or accident. A day of public thanksgiving was 
therefore kept on the 8th of that month. 

The other vessel, the ''Mary and John," which brought 
over Messrs. John Warham and John Maverick, with many 
godly families from Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and Somer- 
setshire, together witli Edward Rossiter and Roger Clap, 
who was afterward captain of tlie "Castle," in Boston Har- 
bor, became separated from the fleet during the voyage, and 
was the flrst to arrive. They had some difficulty with Cap- 
tain Squib, who, " like a merciless man " (but he could 
hardly have been expected to do different, as the harbor 
was but little known, and ho would have been in danger of 
losing Ills ship had he done as they desired), put them 
ashore on Nantasket Point, now called Hull, notwithstand- 
ing they held that he was engaged to bring them to the 
Charles River ; yet he contended that they were then at the 
entrance of the river. This all took place before the 14th 
of June, on which day the ship " Admiral," of the New 
England fleet, arrived in Salem, on which Governor Win- 
throp and Mr. Isaac Johnson came as passengers. 
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THE 3BTTLBBS. 

Governor Wiothrop, after his ai-rival at Salem, deter- 
mined to rerooye to a point of land, since called Charles- 
town, in honor of Charles I., and with hia followers took 
ap his abode there, and dwelt in the "Great Honse," which 
was built the year before by Mr. Thomas Graves, while the 
" multitude " set up cottages, tents, and bootbs. From the 
length of their passage over the Atlantic, many arrived 
sick' with scurvy, which greatly increased afterward 
through the want of proper houses to live and sleep in. 
Other distempers also prevailed; and, although the people 
were very loving and kind to each other, yet bo many wpr- 




afflicted that those few who remained well were unable 
to attend to them, and many died in consequence. Fewer 
dismal days did the fir^t settlers experience than those they 
passed at Cbarlestown. In almost every family lamentation 
was heard, fVesh food could not be obtained, and that which 
added to their disti'ess wag the want of fresh water ; for al- 
though the place afforded plenty, yet for the present they 
could find but one spring, and that could not be reached ex- 
cept when the tide was down : this want of water was their 
principal cause of removal to Shawmut, now Boston; for 
notwithstanding the resolution of the principal men to 
build their town at Charlestown, the discouragements at- 
tendant on sickness and death caused many to be restless, 
and to think of other locationa; in the mean time Mr. Wil- 
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Ham Blackstone, who lived at Shawmnt (which eigniflea, io 
tbe Indian language, " living water," on accoDiit of the 
springs found theie, and called by the new-comers Tra- 
monnt, or Trimount, from its appearance fi-om Cbarlestown 
of three large Mils), learned of their diRtress, and, going 
over to their relief, advised them to remove to this peniii- 
snla. His advice was kindly received, and followed soon 
after. Thus Boston became settled by the English Puritans. 

THE FIRST SETTLER OP BOSTON 

Was Mr. BlacliRtoiie This was acknowledged dn ring the 
lifetime of tlic Governoi as shown il the records of 




Uharlestown in these words: "Mr. Blackstone, dwelling 
on the other side of Charles River alone, at a place called 
by the Indians Shawmut, where he had a cottage at, or 
not far off from, the place called Blackstone Point [sup- 
posed to be near to where the depot of the IjOwell 
Railroad now stands], he came and acquainted the Gov- 
ernor of an excellent spring, inviting and soliciting him 
thither. Whereupon, after the death of Mr. Johnson and 
divers others, the Governor tnd Mr. Wilson, and the great- 
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est part of the church, removed thither ; whither also the 
frame of the Governor's house was carried, when the peo- 
ple began to build their houses against winter, and this 
place was called Boston, which was named after Boston in 
Lincolnshire, England, from which place some of the set- 
tlers came from." Blackstone's house, or cottage, in which 
he lived, together with the nature of his improvements, was 
such as to authorize the belief that he had resided there 
some seven or eight years. He was a retired Episcopal 
clergyman, and was one of those who preferred solitude to 
society, and his theological ideas corresponded with those 
habits of life. How he became possessed of his lands here 
is not known ; but it is certain he held a good title to them, 
which was acknowledged by the settlers under Winthrop, 
who, in the course of time, bought his lands of him, and he 
removed out of the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. Wlien 
he invited Winthrop to come over to his side of the river, 
he probably had no thought of removal himself, as it was 
some four years later when he changed his location. His 
selling out and leaving Boston was no doubt occasioned by 
his desire to live more retired, as well as a dislike to his 
Puritan neighbors. He said he " left England because of 
his dislike of the Lord Bishops, and now he did not like the 
Lord Brethren." One of the new-comers writes about him 
as follows: ** There were also some Godly Episcopalians, 
among whom may be reckoned Mr. Blackstone, who, by 
happening to sleep first in an old hovel, upon a point of 
land there, laid claim to all the ground whereupon there 
now stands the whole metropolis of English America, until 
the inhabitants gave him satisfaction." 

Blackstone retreated to that beautiful valley through 
which flows the Blackstone River, named in honor of him. 

Upon Blacks tone's advice the Charlestown settlers acted, 
and removed to Shawmut. In the first boat-load that went 
over was Anne Pollard, who lived to be one hundred and 
five years old, and whose portrait we give, which was cop- 
ied by the Photo-Electrot>T)e process, from a painting in the 
possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, that was 
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painted wfaea she w^as one hnndred and three years old. 
As the boat drew up towards the shore, she (being then a 
i-omping gii'l) declai-ed she would be the first woman to 
laud, and, before anyone, jnmped from the bow of the boat 
on to the beaoh. Accoi'ding to this statement, which is 
based on good authority, Anne Pollard was the first while 




female that ti-od on the soil of Boston. This we iiave made 
the subject of onr illustration in the frontispiece. Her 
deposition, at the age of eighty-'nine, was need to sabstantiate 
the location of Blackstone's house. 

THE ABOHIOtNES. 

The Indians living to the north visited the settlement 

quite frequently ; but no intercourse was had for some time 

th the Massachusetts, living to the southwai'd, whose 

ipal residence was on the Neponset River. At the 
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bead of these was a. chief named Chiokataubut. He had 
leai'ued', probably, that Indian? who visited the new people 
at Shawmut fared well, and he rcsoivcd to vciitui-e among 
them to Bee what benefit they would be to him. Accord- 
ingly he mnstered up considei'able men, who, with their 
wircij, miuie Liieii* nppcarance at the dwelling of the Gov- 
ei'iioi'; and, to snlisfy him that they had not come out of 
idle cDi'iosity, he pi'cscnted htm with a hogshead of Indian 
corn. The Governor could not be onttlone in generosity in 
BO important a state affair; and, therefore, he provided a 
dinner for tlie whole company. The Governor allowed 
Chickataubut to dine with liim at his own table, where he 
behaved himself as aoherly as an Englishman. The next 




day after dawn they returned home ; the Governor giving 
him §ome cheese and peas, and a mug, and several other 
email things. 

EARLY APPEAR ANCE OF BOSTON. 

Winthrop's company found Boston sparsely wooded ; 
water, however, was abundant and good. Tn addition to 
the springs near Blackstone's house, mention is made iu the 
first records of a " great spring " iu Spring Lane, as well as 
other epringu on the neck and elsewhere. 




Tlie first settlers located chiefly within the liuiits between 
what are now Hanover, Tremont, Bi-omfield, and Milk 
Streets. Pcmbertoii Hill wils also a favorite place of resi- 
dence. The first buildin};s were rude and unsightly. They 
were of wood, with roofs thatched, while the chimneys 
were built of pieces of wood placed crosswise, and covered 
with clay. The foregoing pictnre of a block-house will 
give some idea of their character. Economy in building 
was carried bo far that Governor Winthrop lepi-oved his 
deputy, in 1632, for nailing clapboards upon his house; say- 
ing, '' that he did not well to bestow so much cost about the - 
wainscoting, and adorning his honse in the beginning of a 
plantation, both in regard of the public charges and for 
example." 

WINTHKOP'S 0RAVE. 

Governor Winthrop died March 26, 1649. He was called 
tijc father of Boston, and uo death has happened in it since 
its settlement which has caused so deep a sensation among 
its inhabitants. He was interred in King's Chapel burying- 
ground, in the northerly side of it. His tomb there forms 
the subject of our Illustration. 
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n.— Colonml pbtnrg oi "^OBion. 



The colonists under the Royal Charter obtained ot 
Charles I. were very independent, and enjoyed extraor- 
dinary privileges for those times. They elected their own 
governor and members to the General Court, and the gov- 
ernment of the colony was but little different from that of 
the State to-day. The people were subjects of the crown in 
name, but, in reality, were masters of their own public 
affairs. Under the charter they were allowed to make laws 
or ordinances for the government of the plantation, which 
should not be repugnant to the laws of England ; all subjects 
of King Charles were to be allowed to come here ; and these 
emigrants and their posterity were declared *Uo be natural- 
born subjects, and entitled to the immunities of English- 
men." The time of the principal emigration was auspicious. 
The rise of the civil war in England gave its rulers all the 
work they could do a!: home. The accession of Oliver 
Cromwell to the Prote( torate was regarded very favorably 
by the colonists, who belonged to the same party, and they 
took advantage of this state of affairs to oppress all others 
who had opinions different from their own. The Quakers, 
both men and women, were persecuted, and treated with 
great severity ; many were hung, whipped at the cart's tail 
through the town, and then driven out into the wilderness; 
others had their ears cut off, and other cruelties perpetrated 
of a character too horrid to be here related. It was in vain 
that these poor Quakers demanded wherein they had broken 
any laws of England. They were answered with additional 
stripes for their presumption, and not without good reason 
"did they exclaim against *^ such monstrous illegality," and 
that such ** great injustice was never heard of before." 
Magna Charta, they said, was trodden down, and the guar- 
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an ties of the Colonial Charter were utterly disregarded. 
After the death of Oliver Cromwell, Charles II. was pro- 
claimed in London the lawful King of England, and the 
news of it in due time reached Boston. It was a sad day to 
many, and they received the intelligence with sorrow and 
concern, for they saw that a day of retribution was likely to 
come. But there was no alternative; and the people of 
Boston made up their minds to submit to a power they 
could not control. They, however, kept a sort of sullen 
silence for a time, but fearing this might be construed into 
contempt or opposition to the king, they formally proclaimed 
him in August, 1661. Meanwhile the Quakers in England 
had obtained the king's ear, and their representation against 
the govei'nment at Boston caused the king to issue a letter 
to the governor, requiring him to desist from any further 
proceedings against them, and calling upon the government 
here to answer the complaints made by the Quakers. A 
ship was chartered, and Samuel Shattock, who had been ban- 
ished, was appointed to carry the letter, and had the satis- 
faction of delivering it to the governor with his own hand. 
After perusing it, Mr. Endicott replied, ** We shall obey his 
Majesty's command," and then issued orders for the dis- 
charge of all Quakers then in prison. The requisition of 
the king for some one to appear to answer the complaiDts 
against the government of Boston, caused much agitation 
in the General Court; and when it was decided to send 
over agents, it was not an easy matter to procure suitable 
persons, so sensible was everybody that the complaints to 
be answered had too much foundation to be easily excused, 
or by any subterfuge explained away ; and it is wortliy of 
note that the two persons finally decided upon (Mr. Brad- 
street and Mr. Norton) were the ones the most forward in 
the persecutions of the Quakers. And had it not been for 
the influence which Lord Say, and Scale, then Privy Coun- 
sellor to the king, and Col. Wm. Crovvne, had with Charles II., 
the colony would have felt his early and heavy displeasure. 
Col. Crovvne was in Boston when Whalley and Goffe, the 
regicides, arrived here, and he could have made statements 
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regarding their reception, and the persecution of the 
Quakers, which might have caused the king to take an 
entirely different course from the mild and conciliatory 
one which, fortunately for Boston, he did take. Having 
** graciously " received the letter from the hands of the 
agents, and although he " confirmed the Patent and Char- 
ter," objects of great and earnest solicitude in their letter to 
him, yet ** he required that all their laws should be reviewed, 
and such as were contrary or derogatory to the king's au- 
thority should be annulled; that the oath of allegiance 
should be administered ; that the administration of justice 
should be in the king's name; that liberty should be given, 
to all who desired it, to use the Book of Common Prayer; 
in short, establishing religious freedom in Boston. Scarcely 
in that day could anything be more grievous to the rulers 
and ministers. This was not all. The elective franchise 
was extended *^ to all freeholders of competent estates," if 
they sustained good moral characters. The agents return- 
ing, and briwging such mandates from the king, was the 
cause of confusion and dismay to the whole country. In- 
stead of beintjc thankful for such lenitv, manv were full of 
3'esentment and indignation, and most unjustly assailed the 
agents for not accomplishing an impossibility. 



LANDING OF THE COMMISSIONERS AT BOSTON. 

Meanwhile four ships sailed from Portsmouth, with aoout 
four hundred and fifty soldiers, and were ordered to pro- 
ceed against the Dutch at the New Netherlands (New York), 
and then to land the commissioners at Boston and enforce 
tlie king's authority. The Dutch capitulated, and the expe- 
dition thus far was completely successful. The commis- 
sioners landed in Boston on Feb. 15th, 1664, and held a 
Court to correct whatever errors and abuses they might 
discover. The commissioners were composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : Col. Richard Nichols, who commanded 
the expedition. Sir Robert Carr, Col. Geo. Cartwright, and 
Mr, Samuel Mavei-ick. The liitter was living on Noddle's 
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Island (East fioston) ; when the colonists first settled here 
he, like Blackstone, and other old planters, was badly 
treated in Boston, and obliged to remove. These gentlemen 
held a commission from the king, constituting them com- 
missioners for visiting the colonies of New England, hear- 
ing and determining all matters of complaint, and settling the 
peace and security of the country, any three or two of them 
being a quorum. Col. Nichols being one. The magistrates 
having assembled, the commissioners made known their 
mission, and added that so far was the king from wishing 
to abridge their liberties, that he was ready to enlarge them, 
but wished them to show, by proper representation of their 
loyalty, reasons to remove all causes of jealousy from 
their royal master. But it was of no avail ; the word loyalty 
had been too long expunged from their vocabulaiy to find 
a place in it again; at every footstep the commissionei*s 
must have seen that whatever they effected, and whatever 
impressions they made, would prove but little better than 
footprints in the sand. The government thought best to 
comply with their requirements, so far, at least, as appear- 
ances were concerned. They therefore agreed that their al- 
legiance to the king should be published ^* by sound of 
trumpet'' ; that Mr. Oliver Purchis should proclaim the same 
on horseback, and that Mr. Thomas Bligh, Treasurer, and 
Mr. Richard Wait, should accompany him ; that the reading 
in every place should end with the words, " God save the 
King ! '' Another requirement of the commissioners was that 
the government should stop coining money; another, that 
Episcopalians should not be fined for not attending the relig- 
ious meetings of the community, as they had hitherto been; 
another that they should let the Quakers alone, and let them 
go about their affairs. These were only a part of the 
requirements, but they were the principal ones. Notwith- 
standing a pretended acquiescence on the part of the govern- 
ment to the requests of the commissioners, it was evident 
from the first that little could be effected by the latter, from 
the evasive manner in which all their orders and recommen- 
dations were received. At length the comn;issiouer9 
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found it necessary to put the question to the Goverilor and 
Council direct, "• Whether they acknowledged his Majesty's 
Commission?" The Court sent them a message, desiring 
to be excused from giving a direct answer, inasmuch as 
their charter was their plea. Being still pressed for a direct 
answer, they declared that ^* it was enough for them to give 
their sense of the powers granted them by charter, and that 
it was beyond their line to determine the power, intent, or 
purpose of his Majesty's Commission." The authorities 
then issued a proclamation calling upon the people in his 
Majesty's name(!) not to consent unto, or give approbation 
to the proceedings of the King's Commission, nor to aid or 
to abet them. This proclamation was published through 
the town by sound of trumpet, and oddly enough added 
thereto ** God save the King " ( !) The commissioners then 
sent a threatening protest, saying they thought the king and 
his council knew what was granted to them in their charter ; 
but that since they would misconstrue everything, they 
would lose no more of their labor upon them ; at the same 
time assuring them that their denial of the king's authority, 
as vested in his commissioners, would be represented to his 
Majesty only in their own words. The conduct of Col. 
Nichols, at Boston, is spoken of in terms of high commen- 
dation ; but Maverick, Carr and Cartwright are represented 
as totally unfitted for their business. But it is difficult to 
see how any commissioners, upon such an errand, could 
have given greater satisfaction ; for a moment's considera- 
tion is sufficient to convince any one that the difficulty was 
not so much in the commissioners, as in the undertaking. 

THE FRACAS AT " SHIP " TAVERN. 

Sir Robert Carr gave the authorities considerable trouble, 
which occurred in the following manner: In those days 
there was a noted tavern, or ordinary, called the Ship 
Tavern, situated on the '' opposite corner to what was called 
Clark's Shipyard " ; and more recently its site answered to 
the corner of Clark and Ann Streets, at the North End. 
This tavern was a favorite resort of the commissioners ; and, 
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as there was a law forbidding people to be found at taverns 
on a Saturday evening, advantage was to be taken of this 
law to seize Sir Robert Carr, who, it seems, as a solace 
for his past vexations, resolved to have a carouse before 
bidding adieu to' the Puritan colony, where he had previ- 
ously endured so much mortification. On a certain Satur- 
day evening he was drinking and rioting at the Ship 
Tavern, in company with Maverick and Temple, when a 
constable looked in and informed them it was the eve of the 
Sabbath, and desired the revellers to disperse. This iu- 
j unction was answered by a shower of blows, which com- 
pelled the officer to retreat ; and the party then adjourned 
to a private house, where Arthur Mason, another constable, 
found them still enjoying themselves. An altercation en- 
sued, and Mason took very high ground, in answer, prob- 
ably, to some vaporing on the part of Carr, on the score of 
his being a representative of royalty. The constable told 
Carr that he would have taken away the king himself, had he 
found him noisy on Saturday evening in Boston. Upon 
this, Maverick complained to the governor, and Mason was 
informed against, before the grand jury, for ** maliciously 
uttering treasonable words." The man having been found 
guilty, the magistrates referred the question of further pro- 
ceedings to the General Court, and finally Mason was 
solemnly admonished by the governor. As a set-oflT against 
these proceedings, Carr was summoned to answer for 
riotous and abusive carriage to one of his Majesty's of^cers. 
After the return of the commissioners to England, the 
government continued their persecutions of the Quakers, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, and all others who held opinions 
differing from their own ; the laws of England regulating 
trade were entirely disregarded ; alleging as a reason, " that 
the acts ot navigation were |in invasion of the rights and 
privileges of tlie subjects of his Majesty's colony, they not 
being represented in Parliament." 

This doctrine gained strength through the next hundred 
years, and was successfully maintained when hostilities 
commenced at Loxington and Bunker Hill. Again the 
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king wrote to .the authorities of Boston, requmng them not^ 
to molest people in their worship, who were of the Pi'ot 
ant faith, and directing that liberty of conscience should 
extended to all. This letter was dated on July 24thy 1679^ 
It had some effect on the rulers ; but they had become 
accustomed to what they called interference from Englandi 
and at the same time so successful in evading it, that to stop 
now seemed, to the majority of the people, as well as the 
rulers, not only cowardly, but an unworthy relinqaishment 
of privileges which they had always enjoyed, and which 
they were at all times ready to assert, as guaranteed to 
them in their charter. However, there was a point beyond 
which even Bostonians could not go, and which after-expe- 
rience proved ; Edward Randolph brought the king's letter 
to Boston, and was required to make a report concerning 
the state of affairs in the colony, and see that the laws of 
England were properly executed ; but he did not fare well 
in his mission. lie wrote home that every one was saying 
they were not subject to the laws of England, and that those 
laws were of no force in Massachusetts until confirmed by 
the Colonial Legislature. 

RANDOIJ»H THREATENED. 

Every day made him feel more strongly against the 
people, who used their utmost endeavors to irritate his 
temper and frustrate his designs. Any one supporting 
him was accounted an enemy of the country. His servants 
were beaten, while watching for the landing of contraband 
goods. Going on board a vessel to seize it, he was threat- 
ened to be knocked on the head, and the offending ship was 
towed away by Boston boats. Randolph returned to £}ng^ 
gland, reporting that he was in danger of his life; that the 
authorities were resolved to prosecute him as a subsenrer of 
their government. If they could, they would execute him; 
imprisonment was the least he expected. Well might the 
historian exclaim, as one actually did, **To what a state of 
degradation was a king of England reduced!" his com- 
missioners, one after another, being thwarted, insulted, and 
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obliged to return home in disgrace, and his authority openly 
defied. What was the country to expect when this state ol 
affairs should be laid before the king? A fleet of men-of- 
war to bring it to its duty? Perhaps some expected this; 
but there came instead the evil genius of the colony, Edward 
Randolph, bringing from the king the dreaded quo war- 
ranto. This was Randolph's hour of triumph ; he said " he 
would now make the whole faction tremble," and he glo- 
rified in their confusion, and the success which had attended 
his efforts to humble the people of Boston. To give him 
consequence, and more weight, a frigate conveyed him, and 
lay before the town, the object of which there was no mi8- 
takiug. An attempt was made, however, to prevent judg- 
ment being rendered on the return of the writ of quo war^ 
ranto. An attorney was sent to England, with a very 
humble address, to appease the king, and to answer for 
the country, but all to no purpose. Judgment was ren- 
dered, and thus ended the first charter of Massachusetts, 
Oct. 23d, 1684. 

JAMES n. PROCLAIMED IN BOSTON. 

Charles II. died Feb. 6th, 1685,and was succeeded by James 
II., the son of Charles I. News of this was brought to Boston 
by private letter, but none to the governor as such. In one 
to him, however, he was told that he was not written to as 
governor, forasmuch as now he had no government, the 
charter being vacated. These events threw the people of 
Boston into great uncertainty and trouble, as to what they 
were in future to expect from England. Orders were re- 
ceived to proclaim the new king, which was done **with sor- 
rowful and affected pomp," at the town-house. The ceremony 
was performed in the presence of eight military companies 
of the town, and " three volleys of cannon " were discharged. 
Sir Edmund Andros, the new Royal Governor, arrived in 
Boston, Dec. 20th, 1686, and, as was to be expected, he was 
not regarded favorably by the people, especially as his first 
act after landing was a demand for one of the meeting- 
houses, in which to establish an Episcopal Church. The 
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Old South was accordingly seized, and occupied as such 
until Andros was deposed. Meanwhile the people were 
chafing under the intolerable tyranny of Andros, and when 
the news came of the landing of William, Prince of Orange, 
in England, it was received with great joy by the people, 
who had suffered enough to justify a rebellion. 

ATTACK ON THE CAPTAIN OF THE ^* ROSE." 

They immediately rose up in arms and seized npou the 
government. Captain George, of the Bose frigate, being 
found on shore, was seized by a party of ship-carpenters 
and handed over to the guard. By a simultaneous move- 
ment, the governor and his party were arrested and thrown 
into jail, threats of personal violence were made, and it 
was found necessary to guard the prisoners, lest they should 
be torn into pieces by the infuriated people. The insurrec- 
tion was completely successful, and the result was that the 
resumption of the charter was once more affirmed. A Gen- 
eral Court was formed after the old model, and the venerable 
Bradstreet was made governor. Nothing now seemed 
wanting to the popular satisfaction but favorable news from 
England, and that came in a day or two. On the twenty-sixth 
of May, 1689, a ship arrived from the old country, with an 
order to the Massachusetts authorities to proclaim King 
William and Queen Mary. This was done on the 29th; and 
grave, Puritanical Boston went wild with joy, and all 
thanked God that a Protestant sovereign once more ruled in 
England. This has been said by writers to have been the 
most joyful news ever before received in Boston. 

WITCHCRAFT DELUSION. — MARTHA CORY. 

May 14, 1692, Sir William Phips arrived in Boston from 
England, bringing with him the new charter of the province, 
and a commission constituting him governor of the same. 
Unfortunately he fell in with the people, in their delusion 
respecting witchcraft, and condemnation and execution 
followed. The delusion spread like flames among the dry 
leaves of autumn, and in a short time the jails in Boston 
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were filled with the accused. During the prevalence of this 
moral disease, nineteen persons in the colony were hanged, 
and one pressed to death. One Martha Cory, when«visited 
in prison by Mr. Parris and other clergymen, rebuked her 
persecutors in language of terrible sternness, and was ex- 
communicated before being hanged. At last this delusion 
came to an end, and the leaders afterwards regretted the 
part they had taken in it. 

IMPRESSMENT OF BOSTONIANS BY KNOWELS. 

In 1747, the Bostonians, ever jealous of their rights, were 
again called upon to assert them. Commodore Knowels, of 
the Royal Navy, being short of men, openly impressed 
sailors in the streets of the town, and thereupon there was 
a lively riot. The excitement ran high. Some of the Eng- 
lish officers were seized, and held as hostages by the irate 
townspeople until the release of their fellow-townsmen, and 
the commodore was obliged to submit, and to return the 
impressed men, when the officers were in turn released. A 
shadow fell on the golden age of the colonial period when 
the old charter was taken away, and the colony became a 
province; political clouds gathered often during the long 
period of royal governors, but now the tempest was gather- 
ing indeed. 

BOSTONIANS READING THE STAMP ACT. 

The Stamp Act was passed in 1765. It decided the people, 
for it laid a duty on every piece of paper on which anything 
of value could be written or printed. The people of the 
colonies said, ** We are not represented in Parliament; and 
taxation without representation is tyranny." 
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m.— Koston in the fiebolutbn. 



1 

As the iiistorv of B'jstou is closeiv coimected with the 
RevolutioDary War. it will not be out of place to give a 
synopsis of the principal events that occurred in Boston 
and its vicinity that led to the struggle for independence ; 
as Boston was foremost in opi>osition to the encroachments 
of the British Government on the colonies, and was selected 
as the first to experience the rigor of the mother country, 
when it was determined to use foroe to overcome the rebel- 
lious spirit that was fast growing in Anioriea. 

The taxing of America was first movoil in Parliament in 
March, 1764. The result was the Stamp Act, imposing a 
tax upon all notes, bonds, paper, and so forth. 

Trouble soon arose between the government troops and 
the townspeople. The latter felt :urgriovod at the Stamp 
Act, and other laws made by the homo government without 
their sanction, and in which they wore not represented, and 
they regarded the troops as being sent here to oppress and 
tyrannize over them. 

THE OFFICER AND THE BAKBER'S BOY. 

This culminated in the so-called Boston Massaci*e, March 
oth. 1770, which was brought about by a barber's boy in King 
Street, who saw an officer passing by, and cried after him, 
" There goes a mean fellow who has not paid for dressing 
his hair." The sentinel at the Custom House, hearing this 
insult, left his post, and struck the boy on the head with his 
musket. Another disturbance occurring, which bi*oiight 
together a crowd of men and boys, the soldier was pointed 
out bv the barber's bov as being the one that struck him. The 
crowd threatened to kill the soldier, who called out the main 
jruard to his assistance. Thev were iuHnodiatclv surrounded 
bv a mob of men and bovs, who began to throw missiles at 
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them, and dared the soldiers to fire. At last they did fire, 
and four persons were killed. 

THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY. 

This disturbance was still fresh in the minds of the peo- 
ple when the East-India Company sent several vessels to 
Boston y loaded with tea. The inhabitants declared that 
they would not pay any duty on tea imported from Eng- 
land ; and, on the arrival of the ships, a call was made to 
citizens, December 16, 1773, by Samuel Adams and others, 
for a public meeting, at Faneuil Hall, to put into ac- 
tion plans already made to prevent the landing of the tea. 
On account of the immense crowd which more than filled 
the hall, a motion was made to adjourn to the Old 
South Church. At this meeting was made the first sugges- 
tion to dispose of the tea in the way finally adopted. John 
Rowe, who lived on Pond Street, now Bedford, said, " Who 
knows how tea will mingle with salt water?" This idea 
was received with great laughter and approval. It is from 
Rowe that Rowe St. (now a part of Chauncy St.) took its 
name. 

A signal being given, the simulated Indians, "Mohawks/* 
appeared precisely at the moment when negotiation had 
failed to prevent the landing of the tea; and when the depu- 
tation returned with their unfavorable report, late in the 
afternoon, the Indian yell was heard at the church door, 
and the disguised Mohawks, since so famous, filled the 
street, and made their way through Milk St. directly to Liver- 
pool Wharf, with large accessions from the crowd of appren- 
tice lads and idlers from the meeting of the Old South, 
swelling the number to more than a hundred. Some sixty 
went on board. Each detachment had its leader. Every- 
thing was orderly, systematic, and doubtless previously 
concerted. The leaders demanded of those in.charge of the 
ships the keys to the hatches, candles and nfjSfdhes; which 
were produced. The '* Dartmouth " was first visited, and 
relieved of her cargo of one hundred and fourteen chests. 
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The contents of three hundred and forty-two cheits were 
thrown overboard. The women of Boston were not behind 
the men in their opposition to the tea-duty; for the^ held 
meetings, and resolved to make no use of it whatever. 

This act brought the King and Parliament to decide that 
their rebellious subjects in Boston should be subdued by 
force of arms, and troops in large numbers were then sent to 
Boston. On the Ist of September, 1774, two hundred 
troops went up the Mystic River, and took from the pow- 
der-house two hundred and -twelve barrels of powder be- 
longing to the province, and brought off two field-pieces 
from Cambridge. 

The following year, General Gage, being informed that 
powder and other warlike stores were being collected at 
Concord, sent a detachment of eight hundred troops there 
to take possession of them. 

PAUL REVERE'S ride. — BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 

On April, 18, 1775, at ten o'clock at night, the troops em- 
barked in boats, and crossed the Charles River to Cambridge. 
At the same time Paul Revere rowed across the river with' 
muffled oars, and then on horseback flew over the country 
roads alarming every household. He wakened the sleepers 
in solitary farmhouses ; men started from their beds at the 
cry of danger, or at the clash of bells ft-om the meetings 
house. He was pursued, and, with another scout named 
Dawes, was captured by the British, and detained a short 
time. The troops at dawn of day reached Lexington, 12 miles 
from Boston, where they were confronted on the village 
green by the Lexington militia, which was ordered to dl^ 
perse ; but, failing to do so, the British fired on them, kill* 
ing several. Upon this, the Americans returned the fire, 
and then dispersed in various directions. 

The British gave three cheers in token of their victory, 
and continued their march to Concord, where they arrived 
at nine o'clock ; and, after destroying the stores, they took 
up their march for Boston. But now, the alarm having 
siiread through the country, the troops had hardly com* 
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The Proyincials impatiently awaited the attack of the 
enemy, and reserved their fire till they came within ten 
or twelve yards, and then began a furioas discharge of 
small arms. This fire arrested the enemy; for they re- 
turned it without advancing, and then retreated in disorder 
to the place of landing. At length they were rallied, and 
marched up with apparent reluctance; the Americans again 
reserved their fire until the enemy came within five or six 
rods, and a second time put the regulars to flight, who ran 
toward their boats. They formed once more ; and, having 
brought some cannon to bear in such a manner as to rake 
the inside of the breastwork from one end of it to the 
other, the Provincial army retreated within their little fort. 
The regulars now made a decisive cfibrt. The fire from tne 
ships and batteries, as well as from the cannon in the front of 
their y*my, was redoubled. The breastwork on the outside 
of the fort was abandoned, the ammunition of the Proyin- 
cials was expended, and few of their arms were fixed with 
bayonets ; they kept their enemy at bay for some time with 
the butt-end of their muskets, until the redoubt was half 
filled with regulars, when the order to retreat was given. 

The retreat of their little handful of brave men would 
have been cut off had it not happened that the flanking 
party of the enemy, which was to have come upon the back 
of the redoubt, was checked by a party of the Provincials, 
who fought with the utmost bravery, and kept them ftom ' I 
advancing farther than the beach. 

It must be acknowledged that the regulars evinc^ a 
courage worthy of a better cause; but all their efforts were 
insufficient to compel the Provincials to retreat, till the main . 
body had left the hill. The loss of the New England armj. ^ 
was one hundred and forty-five killed and missing, and ^''' 
three hundred and four wounded. Thirty of the first were 
wounded and taken prisoners. Among the dead was Major- 
General Joseph Warren, and Colonels Gardner and Par- 
ker afterward died of their wounds. The British loss was 
ten hundred and fifty-four, according to the official retnrn 
Of these, two hundred and twenty-six were killed, inclnd 
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ing nineteen officers, among whom was Major Fltc«trn» 
and eight hundred and twenty-eight woanded. 

General William Howe had command of the Britlah 
troops on Banker Hill. He said to his men before marcb" 
ing to the hill, '^ I shall not desire one of yoa to go a ttaf 
farther than where I go myself at yonr head;'^ and. time tt- 
his word, he led his men into the entrenchments. 

The American force was commanded by Gtoiieral Pal 
Colonel Prescott, and General Warren. When the 
cans were driven back, Warren was the last man to 
the works. He was a short distance from the redoubt 
a musket ball passed through his head, killing him Ini 
He was left on the field ; for all were fiying in the 
confusion, pursued by the victors, who remorselessly 
noted those who fell by the way. His bdHy was idea! 
the morning after the battle, and he was buried where 
fell and the place marked. 

General Washington took command of the AmnrtoMS 
forces at Cambridge, July 2, 1775, to where they retreated 
after the battle of Bunker Hill ; and every pass to Boston 
was effectually guarded, and the town placed in a state of 
siege. On the night of March 4, 1776, Washington tooki 
possession of Dorchester Heights, a part of which is noi 
known as South Boston. On these heights earthwi 
were thrown up during the night, and in the momiiij^ 
British found the enemy entrenched in a strong positi< 
both for offence and defence, and which virtually comi 
the town. 

A fortunate storm prevented the execation of Gtonersl 
Howe's plan of dislodging the Americans ; and by the 17tii 
of March his position in Boston became so critic^ that an 
immediate evacuation of the town became imperatiTely 
necessary. An nnderstanding was arrived at by which ths 
British were to leave the town without destroying it, pro- 
vided they were not molested in the evacuation. The Brit- 
ish fleet, on which were many of the most prominent and 
wealthy people of Boston, Loyalists, sailed before noon of 
that day, and General Washington marched triumphantly 
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into the town over the Neck. The British fleet anchored 
down the harbor, where they caused cbnsiderable damage, 
destroying farm produce and buildings on the islands and 
mainland. 

Washington erected earthworks on Long Island Head, 
und about six a.m., June 13, 1776, the cannon began to play 
upon the fleet at anchor in Broad Sound, which caused them 
to weigh anchor and make. the best of their way out of the 
harbor. As they passed Point Allerton, they received a 
parting compliment of shot from the artiller)'^ on Nantasket 
Hill (the earthworks can still be seen near the signal-sta- 
tion at Hull); then, after sending a party ashore and de- 
stroying the lighthouse, the entire fleet set sail for HalifhXy 
where many of the Loyalists from Boston settled, never to 
return to their homes again; their property being confis- 
cated by the Continentals. The recovery of Boston by the 
Americans was the first triumph gained in the great strug- 
gle for liberty. 

It is not easy to realize tlie great changes which have 
taken place in Boston since the War of Independence. Tlie 
population at the peace of 1783 was only a little over 12,000. 
By the census of 1791 there were about 18,000 inhabitants, 
with 2,376 houses. In 1800, there were 25,000; in 1820, 
43,000; in 1810, 85,000; in 18G0, 177,000; in 1870, 250,000; in 
1880, 304,938, with 41,044 houses. 

The growtli of Boston was slow, owing in part to the 
great number of young men who went forth to all parts of 
New England to seek larger fields of operations. But it lias 
from the first been the home of some of America's wisest 
and bravest men. 

In 1784 considerable feeling was manifested by the citi- 
zens of Boston for a change in the town atlairs, and having 
an incorporated city in place of a town government. This 
was most strenuously objected to by a large majority of 
voters; and it was not until January, 1822, that a vote of the 
town was carried in its favor, by a majority of nearly 7,000 
out of about 15,000 votes, their preference for a city govern- 
ment. 
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BOSTON COMMON. 

After the territory of Boston was purchased of Mr. Blax- 
W)u, by the corporation of colonists that settled it, the land 
was divided among the several inhabitants by the officers of 
the town. A part of it was set off as a training field and a 
common ground, subject originally to further division, in 
case such a course should be deemed advisable. In 1G40 a 
vote was passed by the town, that, " with the exception of 
three or four lotts to make up ye streete from Bro. Robert 
"Walkers to ye Round Marsh, no more land should be granted 
out of the Common ;'' since which time, by legislative action, 
the right to alienate any portion of the Common was ex- 
pressly withheld from the City Government. The area of 
the Common is now nearlv for tv-eight acres. Previous and 
long subsequent to this the Common was also the usual 
place for executions. Four persons were hanged for witch- 
craft between 1G56 and IGGO. Murderers, pirates, deserters, 
and others were put to death, under the forms of law, upon 
the Common until (1812) the Selectmen issued an order 
that no part of the Common should be granted for such 
purpose. It is probable that on more than one occasion a 
branch of the great elm was used as the gallows. 

This ancient landmark was for many years one of the 
most celebrated objects of historical interest in the city of 
Boston. It was of great size, measuring twenty-four feet 
in circumference near the ground. Very little is known of 
its age; but its existence has been traced back beyond 
the limits of the oldest tradition. It was fully grown in 
1722, and is believed to have been nearly one hundred years 
old when first seen by the white men. Its destruction oc- 
ciiiTed during a severe storm in the month of February, X876, 
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Near this £smous tree was the scene of a lament! 
dncl, ill 1728, that reaulted in tke death of a verrpromiK 
yonii^ mail. The sito of the old elm is now partly occofd 
by two young clra-treea. The old tree waa the oldest kiu 
ti-ec iu New England, and was Urge enough to find a 
on tlie map engraved in 1722 ; and on one of its brai 
broken off by the gale of 1860, could be counted neai-ly t 
hundred rings, carrying the age of t liat branch back to 161 




Gi-eat care was taken of this old tree, and the limbs w^w 
secured by braces, iron bands and bai'S ; but the September 
gale of 1869 ncarjy destroyed it, taking off one great braodi 
that was forty-two inches in civcumfeieuce, Thevenerabla . 
tree was blown down in 1876. 4 

The Frog Pond was, probably, in the early days of Boeton^M 
just what its name indicates. Tlio enterprise of the eaiiy'J 
inhabitants is credited with having transformed it intotf j 
real artificial flond. This pond was the scene of the fonnt^ 
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introduction of the water of Cochituate Lake, in Bostoiii on 
the 25th of October, 1848. 

The Brewer Fountain is one of great beauty, and attracts 
much attention, — a gift to the city by the late Gardner 
Brewer, Esq., one of Boston's prominent merchants. The 
water began to play for the first time on June 3, 1868. It 
was executed for the Paris "World's Fair of 1855, when it 
was awarded a gold medal. The great figures at the base 
represent Neptune and Amphitrltc, Acis and Gralatca. The 
fountain was cast in Paris, and was procured, brought to 
this country, and set up, at the sole expense of the pablic- 
spiritcd donor. Copies in iron have been made for the 
cities of Lyons and Bordeaux, and an exact copy in brotize 
of the fountain on the Common was made for Said Pacha, 
the late Viceroy of Egypt. 

On Flag-Staff Hill may be seen the Soldiers' Monument, 
the shaft of which is of white Maine granite, and reaches a 
height of over seventy feet. Mr. Martin Milmore, of Boston, 
was the sculptor. Near the Boylston Street mall is a deer 
park, with a high, wire-grating enclosure, whero quite a 
number of contented deer can be seen grazing. 

The Public Garden is now one of the great attractionB 
and a popular place of resort, — with its beautiful flower- 
beds, plants, grass-plots, shrubbery, and closely-clipped 
lawns, with a pretty pond in its midst, which in summer 
has quite a number of gay ly-canopied pleasure boats sailing 
on its surface. An iron bridge, with granite piers and 
imposing designs, spans it; and the pleasant, winding walks 
along its margin, and the seats under the trees, ai*e much 
sought after. On the Arlington Street side, passing over the 
bridge, the graceful statue of Venus rising from the Be^ 
may be seen ; also, the artistic and striking statues of Wash- 
ington, bronze statue of Edward Everett, and one to the 
discoverer uf anffisthetics. Our space will not allow ns to 
give full and explicit descriptions of these beautiful works 
of art. 

The need of a grand public park, of generous pix>portions 
and on an elaborate scale, has long been felt; and though 
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the question has been agitated for a number of years, but 
little was effected until the Legrislature, in 1875, passed an 
act granting the city leave to purchase land for a park or 
parks. This act being accepted by tlie people, commission- 
ers were appointed to locate one or more parks, on certain ' 
conditions. In 1877 the Citv Council authorized the Park 
Commissioners to purchase not less than one hundi*ed acres 
of land or flats in the Back-Bay district, at a cost of not 
over ten cents per foot, and authorizing a loan of 9450,000 
for the expenditure. In February, 1878, the Commissioners 
were authorized to make further expenditures: $16,000 
more for land, and $2o,000 for lilling, grading, surveying, 
and laying out the said park. The park will he bounded on 
all sides by public avenues, and will occupy a portion of tlie 
area between Beacon Street, Brookline Avenue, Lougwood 
Avenue, and Parker Street, with entrances on each. In the 
city proper there are quite a number of small parks, that are 
frequented chiefly by residents iu their immediate neighbor- 
hood. At the South End are Franklin Square, Blackstone 
Square, each having a fountain, shade-trees, with an area of a 
little more than two acres; Worcester Square and Chester 
Square, containing about one and a half acres, are modest 
parks, with road-way on each side lined with fine resi- 
dences. 

In South Boston there are two parks: one on Telegraph 
Hill is known as Thomas Park, and the other as Inde- 
pendence Square, attractive on account of the superb views 
thev command of Boston and the harbor. 

The largest squares in East Boston are Central Square and 
Belmont Square, containing about three-quarters of an aero 
each; and the smaller parks of Putnam Square, Prescott 
and Maverick Squares. Through the annexation, Boston 
became possessed of several local squares, which had re- 
ceived much attention from the old municipalities. 

In the Dorchester district, the principal park or square^ 
as it is called, is on Meeting-House Hill. Here stands the 
soldiers' monument. 

Iu the Charlestowu district, the largest x)ark or square Is 
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near the Neck, and known as Sullivan Square. Wintiirop 
Square has the soldiers' monament. One of the oldeit 
squares is that of City Square, enclosed by an iroii fbnoe* 

MOKUMENT SQUARE AND BUNKER HILL IfONUMBNT. • 

Bunker Hill Monument, in Charlestown, is one of the 
great attractions for strangers, and the most interesting 
spot that revolutionary history can boast of. Its prominent 
position on the top of Breed's Hill, in the centre of Mona- 
ment Square, renders it one of the most conspicaous ohjeots 
of view on entering tlie city. 

The Monument is two hundred and twenty-one feet high^ 
and contains over 6,700 tons of Quincy gi*anite; the base is 
thirty feet square, and this immense shaft tapers gradually 
to fifteen feet at the apex ; the capstone of which is one 
stone weigliing two and one-half tons. The inside is a hol- 
low cone, with a spiral flight of two hundred and ninety- 
fivo stone steps leading up to a chamber eleven feet square 
and seventeen feet high, with four windows, from which a 
magnificent view of the entire country can be had on a 
clear, fair day. The corner-stone was laid June 17 th, 1825, 
by General Lafayette, and the oration was delivered by 
Daniel Webster. The cost of the Monument was $150,000; 
on its completion it was dedicated June 17th, 1843, I^niel 
Webster again olBciating as the orator, Pi*esident Tyler and • 
his cabinet being present. The Monumentis in charge of 
the Bunker Hill Monument Association. 

A modest slab at its base marks the spot where Qei 
Warren was killed 
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The crooked ways and mixed-up streets of Boston, es* 
pecially in the older part or business portion of the city, 
are a source of much inconvenience and annoyance to 
strangers; but to the Bostonian they have a peculiar charm. 
Within a few years, however, much has been done in chang- 
ing, widening, and straightening them, at a heavy expense 
to the city. Many of the crooked streets have been made 
comparatively straight; so now, with the aid of a map of 
the city, but very little trouble is experienced in going from 
one part to another. 

Many of the streets of old Boston were named for Lon- 
don streets. The citizens, soon after the Revolution, were 
not slow in changing the most obnoxious ; giving the name 
of State Street to King Street, and Court Street to Queen 
Street. Hanover Street, although a reminder of a detested 
house, was not changed. Dock Square was so called on 
account of its being known as the place around the dock ; 
Federal Street was Long Lane; Boylston Street, Frog 
Lane ; Devonshire Street, Pudding Lane; Bowdoin Street 
and Square were named after the Governor. The square 
was the seat of many elegant residences, with fine gardens 
and shade-trees. Chardon Street was named for Peter 
Chardon, an eminent merchant who lived on the corner 
where the Bowdoin-Square Church now stands; Leverett 
Street, after the famous old Governor John ; Winter Street, 
formerly Bolt's Lane, is now designated with Temple Place^ 
the " ladies* streets," as the stores are exclusively for ladies^ 
trade, and the street is filled with ladies on pleasant days* 
Washington Street has always been one of the main thor- 
oughfares. It was first called Broadway, then Broad 
Street. Tremont Street is also a prominent street, leading 
into Scollay Square; the square taking its- name from 
John Scollay, a prominent merchant, which, in the oldexi 
times, was a very aristocratic neighborhood. 
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In calling attention to our public buildings, the list should 
properly be headed by the magnificent City Hall, situated 
on School Street, which is the most perfect specimen of 
architecture in this city. This building was completed and 
dedicated on the 18th of September, 1865, and its actual cost 
was more than a half a million of dollars, although the 
sum originally asked for and appropriated was $160,000. 
It is built of the finest Concord granite, and the interior is 
equally as perfect in its arrangement as is the exterior in 
its beajity and richness. The dome is the central point of 
the fii'e-alarm telegi*aphs. An alarm from the most distant 
part of the city is communicated instantaneously to the 
watchful operator, who is on duty day and night; and, 
almost before the alarm has done its work, the bells in all 
parts of the city are tolling out the number of the district 
in which a fire has been discovered, and the engines sum- 
moned to extinguish it arc proceeding at full speed toward 
it. On the lawn in front of the City Hall stands the bronze 
statue of Benjamin Franklin, eight feet in height, at a cost 
of nearly $20,000; also, the fine statue of Josiah Quincy 
(which was unveiled in October, 1879), one of the earliest 
and most energetic mayors of Boston. This statue is by 
Thomas Ball . 

Another fiiie specimen of architecture is the Horticul- 
tural Hall, on Tremont Street, erected by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. The lower floor is occupied for 
business purposes ; and above are two hails, not very large, 
yet adapted not only to their original purpose for the meetings 
and exhibitions of the society, but for parlor concerts, lec- 
tures, social gatherings, and fairs. The series of Sunday- 
afternoon's lectures delivered in this building during the 
winter, for several j'cars, were very popular* 
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On the opposite corner of Bromficld Street stands the 
Studio Building. The lower floor is occupied by six large 
stores, while above is a perfect hive of artists, which is 
considered the headquarters of the artists of Boston, where 
receptions are given, to which the public are invited. 

Masonic Temple, corner Boylston and Tremont Streets, 
is a magnificent building, of seven stories, built of very fine 
granite, and with the exception of the ground floor aud 
basement is used exclusively for masonic purposes. There 
are three large halls for meetings on the second, fourth, and 
sixth floors, finished in the Corinthian, Egyptian, aud 
Gothic styles; on the intermediate floors are ante-rooms, 
small halls, and offices; while on the seventh story are 
three large banqueting halls. 

The Odd Fellows' Hall is an elegant and imposing 
building, completed in 1872, on the corner of Tremont and 
Berkeley Streets, four stories high ; the street floor and base- 
ment are occupied by stores. The largest halls are in the 
fourth story; one 54x 94 feet, and 23 feet high in the clear; 
and the other a banquet hall, 26 x 110 feet. Both these halls 
have large ante-rooms. Other halls with side rooms &re 
in the third story ; while portions of the second stories are 
devoted to offices and a large hall, from which rent is 
received. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, corner of Dartmouth 
Street and St. James Avenue, is one of the great at- 
tractions of the city. The main entrance has a rich aud 
attractive appearance, with its white-marble steps and pol- 
ished granite columns. The rooms on the flrst floor are 
devoted to statuary and antiquities ; the second floor, to 
paintings, engravings, and productions of industrial art. 
In the Eg3'^ptian room is a valuable and interesting collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities, presented to the Museum by 
Charles Granville Way. The first Greek room contains a 
large variety of casts of the oldest Greek sculptures, antiq- 
nities from the Island of Cyprus, lots of vases, and many 
other objects of interest, which our space will not permit 
tts to give in detail. 
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The United States Post-Office and Sub-Treasury Building 
is one of the most imposing public edifices in New Eng- 
land, occupying the entire square bounded by Water, Devon- 
shire, and Milk Streets, and Post-Office Square, fronting on 
tho Square. Only one-half of the building is as yet completed, 
which has been occupied since 1875; the Post-Office de- 
partment occupying the entire ground floor and the base- 
ment, while the Sub-Treasury occupies the larger portion of 
the second story. The United States Court rooms and offi- 
ces and.the Internal Revenue offices will occupy the second 
floor of the new wing. The present is the flrst post-office 
building in this city owned by the Government. The cost 
when completed is estimated at about $4,000,000, making 
Boston second to New York only in regard to American 
post-offices ; and it has been estimated that the net revenues 
of the post-office department for Boston alone, during the 
time of its construction, have been more than enough to pay 
for it. 

The United States Court-House, corner of Tremont Street 
and Temple Place. This was the first building erected on the 
site of the old Washington Garden, for the Masonic order, in 
1832, as a Masonic Temple, and was occupied by them for a 
number of years, and afterwards sold to the Government. 
The walls are of Quincy granite; and there are two towers, 
sixteen feei square, and ninety-flve feet high, surmounted 
by battlements and pinnacles. There are five stories, and 
the rooms are lighted by long, arched windows. 

The United States Navy Yard, in the Bunker Hill district, 
is one of the interesting localities of Boston well worth 
visiting. Passes are issued to visitors, on application at the 
gate. It comprises over eighty acres of land, and is en- 
closed on the land side by a high stone wall. There are 
several wharves, and a substantial sea-wall on the water- 
Tront. The granite dry dock, three hundred and forty-one 
feet long, eighty feet wide, and thirty feot deep, cost over 
$677,000. The old frigate ''Constitntion" was the first 
vessel docked here. There is a museum called the " Navy 
•Xiibrary and Institute ;" a granite rope-walk, 1,361 feet long; 
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machine-shops employing some 2,000 men; baildings for 
tlic storage ot* timhci* and naval stores; ship houses, marine 
barracks, a mairazine, and arsenal ; a paradc-grouud ; parks 
for cannon and s'.iot; dwelling-houses for tbo com ma iidaiit 
and various officers of the yard. This yard was cstablisbed 
some eighty years ago, when the land could bo pnrcliascd 
for only $40,000. A number of vessels of tlio old navy 
were built hero, including the ** Cumberland,'* ** Virgiiua," 
^* Vermont,'^ and ^* Independence." 

The State House, standing on the summit of Beacon nil], 
facing the Common, occupies one of the most prominent 
positions; and no view of the city could be had witboat ex- 
hibiting the dome of the State House as the central point of 
the back-ground. The land on which it stands was foi> 
merly Governor Hancock's cow pasture, which was pur- 
chased of his heirs, and given to the State. The dome waa 
gilded in 1874. The building was first occupied by iLe 
General Court in 1798, when the old State IIoiiso was 
given up for this purpose. There are many points of in- 
terest for strangers in and about the State Ilouse. Tbo fine 
statues of Daniel AVcbster and Horace Mann, on eitber 
side of the approach to the building; while within tbe Doric 
hall or rotunda may be seen the excellent statue of Gov- 
ernor Andrews, the fine statue of Washington, busts of the 
patriot hero Samuel Adams, President Lincoln, and Sena- 
tor Sumner; behind glass protectors, the battle flags borne 
by Massachusetts soldiers in the late Rebellion. Then, iu the 
Hall of Hepresentatives, we find the ancient codfish sus- 
pended from the ceiling, — an emblem of the bygone impor- 
tance of the' cod to the State, as regards its Massachusetts 
industry; while in the Senate Chamber can be seen relies 
of the olden time, and portraits of distinguished men. For 
a magnificent view of Boston and the surrounding country, 
the stranger should ascend a flight of one hundred and 
seventy steps, to the cupola that surmounts the £^lded 
dome, which rises some thirty feet from its pediment, and 
is fifty feet in diameter. This is free to all when the Legis. 
lature is not in session ; a register is kept below for the pur- 
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poso of entering the names of visitors, wliicli number about 
60.000 per annum. At the liead of State Street stands tlie 
old State House, wliicli has been subject to so many changes 
and alterations that there is hardlv anv indication of its 
original appearance left; still, it remains one of the histori- 
cal landmarks, and is threatened by the business improve- 
ment. This building, the site of which was one of the ear- 
liest market-places of the town, was built in 1748. It has 
not only been used as a Town House, City Hall, and State 
House, but also for the courts and legislation of the colony 
and of the provincial council ; in 17G8, as a barrack for 
British troops ; in 1838, for the United States Post-Office ; 
and later, by the Merchants- Exchange. In 1776, the Decla- 
ration of Independence was read from the balcony. It is 
now occupied for business purposes, and is leased from the 
city. 

Other prominent public buildings are the Custom House, 
corner State and India Streets, which was ten years builc}- 
ing, costing the United States Government over $1,000,000, 
and is fire-proof throughout; the County Court-House, 
fronting on Court Street. Many of the city and county 
courts are held here. On the second floor is the Social Law 
Library. In the basement is the city " lock-up" for tempo- 
rary accommodation of prisoners. 

The Probate Office, on the west side of Court Square, 
close to City Hall. It is estimated that the entire wealth of 
Boston passes through the office about once in thirty 3'ear8. 
The Registry of Deeds for Suffi^lk County is on the floor 
above. 

The correctional institutions are on Deer and Rainsford 
Islands in the harbor ; the House of Industry, the pauper 
institutions, and the House of Reformation for Girls ; while 
at South Boston we have the House of Correction, and ad- 
joining it the Lunatic Asylum. 
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the new england historic gensaloqiigai. sogubit 

is located at No. 18 Somerset Street, has a library of over 
14,000 volumes, and about 50,000 pamphlets; also a small 
collection of antiquities. The chief object of thia Bodety 
is the study of and publication of the genealogical and his- 
torical facts about New England and her people; and the 
result has been perfectly satisfactory. The bnilding^ now 
occupied was dedicated in 1871, and cost about $40,000, all 
of which was paid by subscriptions. The library and coUeo- 
tion are open freely to the public, and are in constant use by 
students of history. The society has about four hundred 
members, and was founded in 1844. Each member, after his 
election, gives a written account of his descent. Benjamin B. 
Torrey is the treasurer, and John Ward Dean the librarian. 



THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBBABT 

is situated on Boylston Street, opposite the Deer Plirk, 
on the Common, is the pride of the city, and with its 
branches is one of the largest libraries in America. Its ad- 
vantages are free to all, and no assessment of any kind is 
made upon those who make use of its privileges. Citizens 
and residents of Boston only are allowed to take books out 
of the building. It is conducted also on the most liberal 
principles. If a book is called for not in the library , and it 
can be purchased, it is ordered at once, and the party mak- 
ing the inquiry is notified when it is received. This 
immense library has been the collection of the past twenty- 
five years. Soon after the institution was actually estab- 
lished, and the board of trustees were fully organiied, 
Joshua Bates, Esq., a native of Massachusetts, but at the 
time of the house of Baring Brothers & Co., of London, 
gave to the city the sum of fifty thousand dollarSy the in- 
come of which he desired to be expended in the purchase 
of books; and subsequently, fifty thousand dollars' worth of 
books. The upper hall of the library building, in compli- 
ment to him, has been named Bates Hall. Many of our 
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wealthy and generous-hearted men and women, by their 
liberal bequests and donations, have created a permanent 
fund of the public library to one hundred and ^ve thousand 
dollars. The building is of brick, and sandstone trim- 
mings ; has two lofty stories and basement. On the first 
floor are an entrance-hall, distribution room, lower library 
room, and two large reading-rooms. On the second floor, 
Bates Hall, most of the books are stored in sixty alcoves 
and six galleries. The library, consisting of eight branches, 
contains over 360,000 volumes, and is supported by the 
city's annual appropriation of $120,000 or more. About 
1,300,000 issues a year are now recorded, and an average of 
only one book is lost out of every 9,000 delivered. The 
central reading-room, supplied with all the principal Amer- 
ican and foreign periodicals, is open every day in the week. 
The library also contains a number of interesting and val- 
uable manuscripts, antiquities, and works of art. The 
present building was completed in 1868, at a cost of 
$365,000. 



OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST IN BOSTON. 

Boston College, Harrison Avenue. 

Chauncy Hall School, Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
Ccity Hospital, Albany and Concord Streets^ 
Consumptives' Home. Dorchester DistricO 

County Court House, Court Square. 

Custom House, State Street and Merchants Row. 

English High and Latin School, Warren Avenue and 
Dartmouth Street. 

Girls' High and Normal School, West Newton and Pem- 
broke Streets. 
Qiassachusetts General Hospital, Blossom Street^ 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Clarendon and 
Boylston Streets. 

Old State House, Washington and State Streets. 
(Theological Library, 12 West Street) 
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Young Meu's Christian Association^ Tremont and £liot 
Streets. 

Young Men's Christian Union, Boylston Street, oeikr 
Tremont 

STATUES. 

Andrew, Doric Hall, State House. 
Aristides, Louisburg Square. 
Columbus, Louisburg Square. 
Emancipation Group, Park Square. 
Ether, in the Public Garden. 
Everett, in the Public Garden. 
Franklin, front of City Hall. 
Glover, Commonwealth Avenue. 
Hamilton, Commonwealth Avenue. 
Mann, front of State House. 
Quincy, front of City Hall. 
Sumner, in the Public Garden 
"Washington, in the Public (J«irOd&i. 
Webster, front of State Houw. 
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THE FIRST CEtUBCH SOCDSTT (CONGBEGATIONAL UNTTABIAN). 

The Rev. John Wilson was the first regular ordained 
minister who came over with the colonists ; but the meeting- 
house was not built until 1632. It was very small and very- 
plain; and stood on the spot where Brazier's Building 
now stands, near the Old State House in State Street. In 
1640, the society occupied a new and much larger building, 
standing on the site occupied by Joy's building, on "Wash- 
ington Street, near the head of State Street. In 1808 the 
society sold this building to Benjamin Joy, who erected 
Joy's building, which is now being demolished to make 
room for needed improvements ; and the society again moved, 
this time to Chauncy Street, to an old wooden meeting-house, 
which, after standing for seventy-one years, was destroyed 
by fire, in 1711, and was then rebuilt of brick. This was 
afterwards sold in 1868, and it was occupied as a dry-goods 
Jobbing-house until 1880. Then the church was demolished. 
The society making another move, built a beautiful edi- 
fice upon the Back Bay land, at the corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets. 

ft 

BBATTLB-SQUABB CETUBCH. 

This church was built in 1699, in Brattle Square, and was 
long known as the Manifesto Church, its members having 
published a document declaring their aim and purposes. 
While adopting the universal belief of the Congregational 
churches of their time, they allowed the right of difference 
of belief among the members. What Congregational 
olmrches were to those ruled by ecclesiastical superiori or 
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by convocations, the individual member of the Manifesto 
Church was to be to the members of other Congregational 
churches, and the distinction .between church and congreg^a- 
tion was abolished. The original church was taken down 
in 1772, and the building demolished a few years ago, was 
erected on thesame spot, and dedicated July 25, 1773. Dur- 
ing the Revolution, services were suspended, and the build- 
ing was occupied by the British soldiers as a barrack. A 
cannon ball from a battery in Cambridge struck the church, 
and was afterwards built into the front of the build- 
ing, as a memento. The late Edward Everett was one 
of the eminent clergymen who had been pastors of this 
church. The old church was sold in 1871, and a new 
church was built on the Back Bay, on Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

BOWDOIN-SQUARE BAPTIST CHURCH. 

The present site of the Bowdoin Square Baptist Church 
was purchased in 1839, of the Hon. Theodore Lyman, for 
$20,000, being 100 feet 9 inches on the Square, and 300 feet 
on Chardon Street. The corner-stone of the church was 
laid on the seventh of April of the following year, with 
appropriate ceremonies. A silver plate containing the 
names of the Baptist churches in the city and their pastors, 
and a record of the circumstances of the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone, were placed under it. The house was erected un- 
der the architectural direction of Richard Bond, Esq. It 
was dedicated on the 5th of November, 1840. The house 
is ninety-eight and one-fourth feet in length, including the 
projection of the tower, by seventy-three and one-half feet 
in width. The tower projects ten feet from the main build- 
ing, is twenty-eight feet square, and one hundred and ten 
feet' high. The entire cost, including the furniture and 
organ, was something more than $70,000. Notwithstanding 
the desirableness of the location, it was only after consider- 
able effort that a sufficient number could be induced to sever 
their connection with the other churches in the denomina* 
tion, to render it expedient to proceed. A meeting was 
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finally held in the vestry of the church to consider the mat- 
ter, in September, 1840. Articles of faith and a covenant 
were read and approved. Fifty- three brethren and eighty- 
one sisters formally resolved to unite with the new church. 
Its pulpit was rather indifferently supplied up to July, 1841, 
when Rev. R. W. Cushman, of Philadelphia, was installed 
as its pastor. 

In the winter of 1841-42, Elder Knapp, an evangelist of 
considerable ability, conducted a revival service there, 
which was attended with great success, but closed in a most 
unfortunate manner. He had a style peculiar to himself, 
and stirred up a great religious fervor. The Universalists 
were made a particular object of attack by him. One ex- 
pression which he made use of in reference to them was, 
that *' A Universalist could no more enter the kingdom of 
heaven than a fish could climb a liberty-pole tail foremost." 
For weeks the church was packed to hear the revivalist ; 
and one night some boys, bent on mischief, threw a brick 
through one of the church windows. The elder's vigorous 
style had stirred up considerable feeling, and this was the 
signal for its breaking out. The square was packed with 
people, and the Mayor called out the Lancers to disperse 
them, which was done without bloodshed. Elder Knapp 
made his escape from the rear of the building to the resi- 
dence of the late Asa Wilbur, who was a deacon of the 
church. The mob followed, and were addressed by Mr. Wil- 
bur, who was a perfectly fearless man, when they dispersed 
with three cheers for *' Deacon Wilbur." The present mem- 
bership of the church is four hundred. Joseph Story, Esq., 
is Superintendent of the Sunday-school, which has six 
hundred scholars. The pews are free. Its Sunday-evening 
services are particularly interesting and well attended. 

THE FIRST PAKISH CHURCH, MEETING-HOUSE HILL, 

DORCHESTER. 

The First Parish Church (Unitarian), Meeting-House 
Hill, Dorchester district, is the oldest religious society iu 
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BoeloD. It was orgauiz«d in Plymoatb, England, Iforch 
20, 1.630, the eve before the embarkation of the flret settleri 
of Dorchester iu the "Mu'y and John." John Ifayer- 
ick and John Warham were the first miniatere. Their first 
religions service was held in the opes air, in Dorchester. 
Ill 1816 the present structare was built. 




The pi-esent pastor, Samuel J. Barrows, wa^ ordaiued in 
1876. 

The Park-street Church, corner of Park and Tremont 
Streets, was erected in 1810, at an expense of $50,000. The 
present pastor is J. I. Withrow, D.D. This church has been 
deeply interested in the work of foreign missions, giving 
upwards of $1,000 each year. Several chui'ohes have grown 
Mit of the Park-street Church. 
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The Union Temple Chnrch, worshipping in Tremont Tem- 
ple. This is the largest Baptist society in America, and the 
seats are free ; depending for its pecuniary resources on the 
Tolnntary subscriptions and contributions of the congrega- 
tion, which so far have been a complete success; and the 
church is sometimes called the '^ Stranger's Sabbath Home.'' 

The Old South Church, corner of Milk and Washington 
Streets, on account of its historical associations, is the most 
noted meeting-house in the city, and one of the famous 
laud-marks of old Boston. Benjamin Franklin was bap- 
tized and attended worship in this church. Warren deliv- 
ered his famous speech on the auniyersary of the Boston 
Massacre, the "Tea Party" organized, within these walls; 
and the annual election sermons were delivered to the 
Ancieut and Honorable Artillery Company. And in 1775 it 
was used as a ridmg-school by the British troops. Soon 
after the great fire, iVhich came very near destroying the 
building — burning all around it on two sides — the society 
concluded to sell it and build another church on the Back 
Bay ; as the land on which the church stood was very valua- 
ble for business purposes, owing to its central location. It 
was for a while used as the Post-Office. Since then there 
has been a very strong deMre to preserve this ancient struct- 
ure in its original state by a small part of the community. 
An organization was formed, called " the Old South Pres- 
ervation Committee," who purchased the property for the 
sum of $400,000, and they have done their best towards 
saving the building. Various entertainments, fairs, lec- 
tures, and grand balls have been given to this end; but 
so far the amount required has not been raised, and its 
fate seems uncertain. It is now used as a museum, with an 
exhibition of interesting new inventions, and rare curiosities 
of the olden time. The entrance fee goes towards raising 
the preservation fund. The new building is a large and 
cd^tly structure, — including, besides the church, a chapel 
and parsonage, — corner of Dartmouth and Boylston Streets, 
erected at a cost of $500,OOC ; is considered one of the finest 
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Bpedmene of church architecture in this coantrf. The in- 
terior decorations are very elalxirate. 

King's Gbapel, corner Ttemont and School Streets, wtu 
the first Episcopal Church in New England, and is now 
Unitarian. 




Christ Chnrch, Salem Street, was built in 1723. and is the 
oldest chureb edifice now standing in Boston. 

Trinity Church, at the intersection of Hnntington Avo- 
liue, Boylston and Clarendon Streets, is the finest cborab 
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edifice in New England, erected at a cost of $750,000. 
Its history dates back to 1728, and the first chnrch was 
built in 1735, a plain wooden building, corner of Summer 
and Hawley Streets. 

The Arlington-Street Church (Unitarian), corner of Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets, built of freestone, is a very 
handsome edifice. The lamented and famous W. E. Chan- 
ning, D.D., was pastor of this society from 1803 till 1842. 

St. PauFs Church, Tremont Street, between Winter Street 
and Temple Place, was built in 1820. The interior is very 
handsome, and was consecrated by the Episcopal Bishops 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

HoUis-Street Church was originally built in 1732. The 
church and street were named after Thomas Hoi lis of Lon- 
don, one of the greatest benefactors of Harvard University. 
Dr. Samuel West, John Pierpont, and Thomas Starr King 
were pastors of this church. 

The Central Church, corner of Berkeley and Newbury 
Streets, is a handsome building. It cost over $325,000, and 
was dedicated in 1867. 

There are a number of fine church edifices in Boston ; 
but our space will not allow further details. Of the differ- 
ent denominations, there are twenty-four Baptists; one 
Catholic Apostolic; one Christian; thirty-one Congrega- 
tional Trinitarian; thirty-one Congregational Unitarian; 
twenty-three Episcopal ; two Free-will Baptist ; seven Jew- 
ish ; hye Lutheran ; four Methodists ; twenty-seven Metho- 
dist Episcopal ; niu^ miscellaneous ; two New Jerusalem 
(Swedenborgian) ; seven Presbyterian ; one Keformed ; 
twenty-eight Roman Catholic ; two Second Advent ; and ten 
UniversalistSi 
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Thebe are quite a number of clubs in Boston, and it may 
be said to constitute one of its peculiar characteristios; the 
oldest of which is the Temple Club, at 85 West Street, estab- 
lished in 1829. The club is a small one, and its repntation 
for good-fellowship is of long standing. The admission fte 
is one hundred dollars, with an annual assessment of the 
same amount. The most fashionable and exclasive is the 
Somerset Club, organized in 1852, and an outgrowth of 
the Tremont Club. They occupy the elegant granite-fhmt 
residence on Beacon Street, opposite the Common. The in- 
terior is elegantly fitted up ; and a notable feature is a ladies' 
restaurant, for guests of the members, which is also open to 
non-members accompanying ladies, on club order. The 
number of members was originally limited to two hundred 
and fifty; but it is now fixed at six hundred. The admis- 
sion fee and annual assessment is $100 each. The Union 
Club, established near the close of the Eebellion, as a semi- 
political club, but since lost its political character, is now a 
social club of the highest respectability. Edward Everett 
was its first president ; and his successors haye been eoA 
men as Charles G. Loring, Kichard H. Dana, Jr. ^ Etenry 
Lee, and Lemuel Shaw. The club-house is pleasantly sitn- 
ated on Park Street, opposite the Common. Entrance fte 
$100, and an annual assessment of $50. 

The Central Club, established in 1869 by prominent gen- 
tlemen, residents at the South End, occupies the handsome 
brown-stone building, corner of Washington Street and 
Worcester Square. The club has a large membership. 

The Sufiblk Club, at 4 1-2 Beacon Street. Quite a number 
of Democratic politicians belong to this club, although not 
by any means a political organization, — merely noolal. 
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The Athenian Clab, an oatgrovvth of the Boston Press 
Claby originally designed to be a professional club, has 
since allowed non-professionals to be admitted ; but it is still 
under the direction of the journalistic, dramatic, and masi- 
cal clement. They occupy the elegant quarters at 168 Tre- 
mont Street, fronting the Common. The monthly dinners 
and receptions to dramatic and other celebrities are features 
of the club. 

The ladies of Boston are not behind in the formation of 
clubs, and one of the institutions of this kind is The New 
England Woman's Club, organized some ten years since, 
and now occupying spacious quarters on Park Street, a few 
doors from the Union Club. They also give receptions to 
distinguished guests, in the way of breakfasts and " teas." 
It is very select. Have their weekly meetings, at which 
essays are read and discussions indulged in. Then, there is 
the Saturday-Morning Club, consisting of about sixty young 
ladies, who listen to lectures from literary and scientific 
celebrities, and meet for mutual improvement. 

There are quite a number of literary clubs in Boston, 
which have their meetings at some leading hotel. The Sat- 
urday Club, also known as the Literary Club, dines at Par- 
ker's monthly, and is famous for the literary and scientific 
members who have belonged to it. The Papyrus Club 
meets monthly at dinner at the Revere House. Two-thirds 
of its members are literary. The Chestnut Street Club, 
formerly the Radical Club, meet weekly at the residence of 
its founder, and the essays and discussions by men and 
women of letters and advanced thinkers are regularly re- 
ported in the leading daily journals. The Macaroni, the Ace 
of Spades, and the Americus are the clubs of actors ; while 
there are other clubs of gentlemen leading professional 
lives, who meet at each other's houses,— such as the Wednes- 
day Evening Century Club, and the Thursday Club. 

Among the principal boat and yacht clubs is the Union 
Boat-Club, one of the oldest boating organizations in the 
country, organized in 1851, having its club-house at the 
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foot of Cheetnat Street, on the Charles lUver, built In ■ 
SvIbs style of architecture, with gymnaflinm and roomi br 
membera, who namber one handred and thirty. 

The drst clab formed in Boston for yachting pnrpoM 
was the Boston Yacht Club, which was chartered by the 
State in 1868, and was the first yacht clab receiving a ebtir 
ter. They own considerable property at City P<riat, Scratt 
Boston, and have a fleet of some eighty yaiuhta, and two 
hundred and Qfty members. 




In 1868 the South Boston Yacht Club ma organized, 
and incorporated in 1877, with forly-four yachts and one 
hundred and thirty-nino members. They have a fine baild- 
Ing:, situated on a good wharr, convenioiitly arranged at thr 
extreme point of South Boston, and their hooae wac tba 
first one built in Massachnsctts especially for this piuposc. 

The other yacht clubs include the Dorcheatar Club, 
Bunker Hill Club, East Boston Club, and a fbw othen 
composed of Boston men who have their booMi oaUdi 
the dty. 
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musical societies. 

The Handel and Hayden Society, devoted to the perform- 
ance of oratorios and other choral music,' is one of the 
oldest musical societies in the United States. They gave 
their first public performance on Christmas Eve, at King's 
Chapel, in 1815, to an audience of over a thousand persons, 
when selections were given from the Creation, Messiah, etc. 
It has given about six hundred concerts, with programmes 
including the works of all the most eminent composers. 
The headquarters are in the Music Hall building, while the 
rehearsals are held in Bumstead Hall. 

The Harvard Musical Association, organized in 1837, has 
been quite successful in its concerts, increasing the funds 
of the society, and for the enlargement of its fine musical 
library. 

The Apollo Club, incorporated in 1873, for the perform- 
ance of part-songs and choruses for male voices. No public 
concerts are given, and no tickets to its performances are 
sold. 

The Boylston Club, also a private musical society, organ- 
ized in 1872 for the cultivation of male voices alone. None 
but competent singers are admitted to active membership. 
Its first public performance was in 1873. 

The Cecilia Society, organized in 1874. It consists of 
about one hundred voices, selected from the best solo sing- 
ers in Boston. They have about two hundred and fifty 
subscription members, who, in consideration of tickets to 
the concerts of the society, bear its expenses. 

The Orpheus Musical Society is the leading German Musi- 
cal Association organized in 1848. About half the members 
are Americans, although the singing is all in the German 
language. 

The New England Conservatory of Music opened for 
classes in 1867, and from its commencement has been a 
gveai success. More than twenty-six thousand pupils have 
here received instruction since its initiation, for it is open 
to both sexes. 
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In Boston, now the acknowledged literary centre of this 
country, was established the first newspaper published on 
this continent — the Boston JVe?r5 LettQr — April 24,1704; 
and to-day there are seven leading daily morning uewspapen 
and six evening issues, six semi-weekly, sixty-seven "weekly, 
and six Sunday papers, and upwards of 200 periodicals, and 
only one illustrated monthly,— the Neio England Pictorial, 

The Boston Herald is the leading and most successfhl of 
all the local papers, having an average circulation on week- 
days of over 100,000 copies, and on Sundays, 75,000. R. M. 
Pulsifer & Co. are the proprietors. 

The Boston Post is the leading Democratic and basincss 
newspaper of Boston, published by the Post Publishing' Com- 
pany. Its history dates back to 1831, and it has now a large 
and permanent circulation among the business men, still re- 
taining its reputation as one of the leading Democratic 
dailies in the country, and a representative commercial paper 
of Boston. 

The Daily Advertiser is the oldest daily paper in Boston, 
Republican in its politics, enjoying a substantial prosperity, 
with a circulation princii)ally among the wealthy and culti- 
vated people of this city and New England. Its editor-in- 
chief is D. A. Goddard, Esq., with an able corps of assist- 
ants. 

The Boston Evening Transcript is an independent Re- 
publican newspaper, founded in 1830, and is the oldest and 
largest evening paper in New England, having been a suc- 
cess from the commencement. It is noted as a family news- 
paper, having a large circulation among the families in and 
around Boston, being now published by the Boston Tran- 
script Company. E. U. Clement is the editor-in-chief. 
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The Boston Journal is Kepublican, and issaes a morning 
and evening edition of their paper, under the management 
of Colonel W. W. Clapp, who is also part owner. This 
paper has been in existence about forty-six years. It has a 
very large circulation through New England and among the 
business men of Boston. 

The Daily Evening Traveller was established in 1845, and 
was the first two-cent evening paper published in Boston. 
Messrs. Roland Worthiiigtoii & Co. are the publishers, in 
State Street. It is Republican in its politics, and has always 
been a successful paper, with a large circulation among the 
families in and around the city. 

The Boston Globe has been established about six years; 
is a Democratic morning and evening paper, selling at two 
cents. It has secured a large circulation both for the daily 
and Sunday edition, as special efforts are made to obtain the 
latest news. 

The other Sunday papers, all of which are more or less 
prominent as regards circulation, are the Saturday Evening 
Gazette^ the Budget^ the Courier, and the Times. 

The Evening Star, a bright, newsy, one-cent daily paper, 
was started in October, 1880, now nnder the management of 
Hon. W. A. Simmons, the former Colleclor of Customs at 
this port. The Star is a tweiUy-eight-column paper, and 
independent in politics. As a one-cent paper it has met 
with wonderful success, now having a circulation of over 
80,000 daily. 
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Point Shiblet is the southern extremity of the town of 
Winthrop. Its chief attraction is Taft's Hotel, noted for it8 
game and fish dinners ; and, passing along the north shore, 
we shall see Eeverc Beach, one of the finest on the coast. 

Lynn and Nahant are particularly favored with fine 
beaches. The latter is a favorite resort for picnickers, and 
Maolis Gardens have made special provision for these 
parties. 

The most prominent of all the sea-shore attractions if 
Nantasket Beach, including Downer Landing and Hull. 



BOSTON HABBOB. 

This beautiful island-dotted harbor, with its wide expanse 
of smooth water, its score of picturesque islands, and its 
countless objects of interest, many of them rich in historical 
incidents, forms an unceasing and alluring attraction,— not 
alone to the residents of our city and State, but to thonsands 
of strangers visiting Boston, in whose estimation our sea- 
shore attractions are unsurpassed. In the wide range of 
charming resorts, at which days and weeks may be spent 
with unabated enjoyment, lies the secret of the world-wide 
popularity of Boston Harbor. Its entrance is protected by 
the rock-bound Brewsters, that break the ocean's swell 
which continually thunders against its rocky barriers. Once 
inside its harbor, it is as smooth as an inland lake, and 
much less liable to sudden squalls and flaws of wind; its 
waters are broad and deep, studded with numerous islandSy 
which afford excellent camping grounds for the summer 
excursionist. For yachting purposes, it is certainly 
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UDequslled anywhere. The great popularity tbtt oar ml 
shore reBorts enjoy is found, for one rea§on, In the superb 
steamboat accommodations, which are said by trarellera to 
be unequalled. The)' are models of strength, speed, and 
beauty, noted for their cleanliness and comfort, the officers 
and ownera vying with each other to ofibr their patroii 




the neatest and beet-appointed pleasure steamers in the 
country, a large number of which ply between the city and 
tlie places of resort in the harbor and just outside of it. 

There are three forts in the harbor, the property of the 
United Slates Government. 

Fort Warren is situated at the entrance, on George's 
Island, built of stone, and substantial. During the Bebel- 
lion it was used as a prison for Confederates ; the most dis- 
tinguished of which were the Confederate Commieaioners to 
England, Mason and Slidell, captured on board of tiie 
"Trent," by Commodore Wilkes. 

Foi-t Independence, on Castle Island, nearly opposite 
South Boston Point, ttaving been fortified since 1634, wm 
destroyed during the KeTOiuUon. It haa since been rebuilt 
and given this uauie in 1198. 
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Foi't Winthrop, on Governor's Island, opposite to Fort 
Indepeiidcuce, was intended bjr the GoTernmeDt to bo tbt 
strongest fortification in the harbor. The harbor of Boitonii 
filled with islands, tbo most prominent of which In hlitorital 
luterestistliAtof Castle Island, as being the first one flHtUed, 
and also the scene of many a fatal duel in tha oldm time. 
Thompson Island is remarkable for its eingnlar Ai^ wd 
uumerons controversies to settle the ownenUp to fht 
island in (he early days of the colony. 




SpectacleIsland,tiouamedfrom its form, was jbTinstiyiiMd 
for qnaraiitine purposes, but now as a place for ths oonrsr- 
sion of dead horses into useful products. 

About two miles from Fort Warren, at the entnmoB of tha 
harbor, is Boston Light, built of stone. The top of tha 
lighthouse now stands ninety-eight feet above the leralof 
the sea, and is fitted with a revolving light, which oui bt 
seen a distance of sixteen miles in clear weather. Oa tha 
direct line to Boston Light is the Spit or Bug Light, whleh 
is a curious kind of stracture ; the lower part la a lyvtem 
of iron pillars fixed in the rock, affording no Bur&oe for tbe 
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TTAvcs to beat against and destroy. It baa adxed red light, 
over tliirty-flvo feet almve the level of the Be&, and la vfidble 
ill clear weather about seven luileB. 




The lighthouse od Long leland was bnilt in 1819; the 
tower is twenty-two feet in licight, bat the l]gbt 1b el^ty 
fectabove the level of the sea. It is a fixed light, whlt^ etn 
bo seen about fifteen miles on a clear night. A hotel bu 
been established ou the island for some years, bnt wiUi 
little success. It has been suggested that the city pnroliMe 




the property and convert it into a public park. 

Loug Island head is a low, rocky island, known u 2n^ 

Mate, ou which stands a peculiar-shaped mononwnt of lolld 
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stone, twelve feet high and forty fcctsquare. Its par pose wu' 
to warn vessels of one of the most dangerous shoals in the 
harbor. 

There are quite a number of islands in the liarbor, and 
some of peculiar shape, as desi^fnated by the names given 
them, — such as Spectacle, U all-Moon, and Apple Islands, 
tiontheastof FortWarreu lies Ruinsford's Inland, sometimes 
called Hospital or Quarantine Island, containing about 
eleven acres of ground. At the western extremity is a 
point of land called Small-Pox Point, from the tltct that 
for many veai-s the 8maII-Pox Hospital was sitmted on it 




The first regular steamer tliat arrived at this port from 
Eai-ope was the "Arcadia," of the Cunai-dlino, in 1840. 



NANTASKET BEAOI. 

Tliia now famous and popular resort is a narrow neck of 
land which unites the town of Hull to the mainland, and is 
the favorito spot for tlie transient travellers, — those who go 
doTrn to the beach and return the same or the following 
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d;iy, — which conatitates the greatest bulk of the travel; 
while many linve their neat little cottages along the beach, 
who reside there through the season ; some of which are 
very pretty ae well as artistic. Many fine hotels are erected 
on tlic l>each; and also, extending in a eoutheasterly diree^ 
tion along the Cohasset shore, ai-e quite a nnmljer of eaohv 
mcr residences, and large hotels away upon the i-ocks. Thl^'^ 
chai miog beach IS hve miles long of haid, smooth sand, 
the finest one in New Eiiglind Surf bathing and driniig 
can be enj3>el o i the beach, and loveis of uiluial sceutjry 




will find much to interest and amuse them; the numeroua 
liotels and restaurants scattered along the shore ofi'erliig 
ample refreshments for the inner man. In many plactH 
along the beach timbers of wrecked vessels are met with, 
deeply bedded in the sand; the libs of which, pi-ojccdDg oat 
of the sand, have the appearunco of foi'miilabic teeth 
belonging to some sea-monster. During the winter montlia 
many wrecks occur on this beach; vessels on enleriug 
Boston llarbor mistake thcii* bearings on dark iiighta, 
or are drivea in cold, blinding enow-storms on to thia 
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inhospitable ebore, and many lircB and much properfyn 

lost yearly. For a nombei- of years tlio peopla of Hall b) 
rathei- a hard name on itiicouul; of [lioir wvcckiiig pci>i 
sitieB, Hull was eettled lomo yeois beiore Boiitou;,t 
eai'ly inhabitants wei-e engaged in tlie fisberius. 
islands and poiiite of intcrcet deaci-ibcd lu previoas o 

n by taking tbc Nantaskct and Ilnll t 
the Hingbuui Steamboat Company at Rowb's Wliai-f, Alli 
tic Avenue. The same company have anotbcr 1 
slopping at Downer's Ijaudiiig and lliii^hum. 




Nantasket Beach Railroad is nine miles long, raiinlns 
from Hotel Fembcrtoii, Old Colony House Station, to the 
entire length of the beach. Eight stations on the road; 
faro, ten cents; no extra charge; when ticket is paiw 
chased at tbo office in Boston, fare twenty-iiFC ccnta fi>r ■ 
eighteen miles. Excursion Irip from Boston. 

There arc a number of fn'st-class bolcls; among the most 
prominent may be mentioned the Hotel Kantasket, tbo 
Rockland, the Atlantic, and tlie Pacific House. The IocDp 
tjon of the latter on Stony Beach is particularly pleasing, on 
acconnt of its magnificent sea view. 
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ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE SHANNON AND CHESAFBAXE. 

From Nantaskct Beach can be seen in the distance the 
location where was fought the most desperate searfight on 
record. On June 1, 1813, Capt. Philip Broke, commander 
of the British frigate Shannon, then blockading Boston 
Harbor, challenged Capt. James Lawrence, of the A*igate 
Chesapeake, to meet him off Boston Light, ship to ship^ and 
try the respective fortunes of their flags. This challenge 
was accepted ; and at 4.30 p.m. the same day the Chesapeake 
approached the Shannon off Boston Light, and received her 
whole broadside at close quarters, which was immediately 
returned by the Chesapeake, The Shannon then poured in 
her second and most deadly broadside. The two vessels 
then closed. Capt. Broke, at the head of flity or sixty men, 
boarded the Chesapeake. A desperate and obstinate resist- 
ance followed, but resulted, however, in the capture of the 
Chesapeake. This was the most sanguinary engagement 
ever fought between two vessels, — occupying only thirteen 
minutes. Yet in tliis brief space of time 252 men were 
either killed or wounded, including every officer on the 
Chesapeake. Capt. Lawrence, when he received his death- 
wound, uttered the words that afterwards became the battle- 
cry to our Navy, ** Don't give up the ship I " 

downeb's landing. 

A few years ago, Mr. Samuel Downer, the well-known 
refiner of kerosene oil, bought the point, intending to im- 
prove it, and make a summer resort of it for himself ^and 
friends; but soon the beauties of the place became known^ 
and he opened the grounds to the public, and it is now one 
of the finest pleasure resorts in New England. The grouuds 
of the garden cover over ten acres ; and here can be fbund 
every variety of amusement for picnic parties aud daily 
excursionists ; such as bowling and shooting alleys, swings* 
tilts, fiying-horses, etc., a large, handsome and commodious 
hotel, the '< Hose Standlsh House," and an excellent restau 
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rant and mnsic hall ; row-boats, yachts with reliable skip- 
pers, a Piinch-and-Judy show, and monkey cage containing 
every conceivable species of monkeys ; a large camera ob- 
scnra, and many other things too numerous to mention, not 
forgetting the excellent clam-bakes served upon the grounds. 

REVERB BEACH. 

This magnificent beach is about five miles long, and is 
lined, at short distances, with hotels, restaurants, cottages 
and bath-houses. Being but a short distance from Boston, 
it has always been a favorite resort for the Massachusetts 
public, and visited during the hot season by the thousands. 
On a pleasant Sunday, it is not uncommon to see from fif-* 
teen thousand to twenty thousand people strolling along the 
beach. It may be reached by the Narrow-Gauge Railroad 
from Atlantic Avenue through East Boston, by the Eastern 
Railroad from Causeway Street, or by the Lynn and Boston 
horse- cars from Scollay Square. 

Within the past year, much lias been done in the way of 
improvements on this beach ; such as building a branch rail- 
road from the Eastern Railroad to the upper and lower 
parts of the beach, and a very large hotel and other buildings 
on the extensive grounds formerly known as the Ocean 
House, the name of which has now been changed to the 
" Point of Pines." At the other end of Revere Beach, now 
called Crescent Beach, important and extensive improve- 
ments are also being made: namely, a large hotel, on a 
covered pier, extending out into the broad sound 1,600 
feet, which will be used as a steamboat landing, called the 
Ocean Pier, to which the large and elegant steamers ** John 
Sylvester" and "Eliza Hancox" will make hourly trips 
from Foster's Wharf, Atlantic Avenue, Boston, about July 1. 
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Boston is noted for its beaatiful sabnrban districts, its 
tine drives, elegant private residences, and charming cotintry 
seats, scattered all along lu every direction, for a distance 
of from five to six miles from the city, so that a different 
drive every day in the week would lead throus:h scenes of 
rich suburban beauty. 

One drive, which is of particular interest to strangers, is 
that yC 

( TO CAMBRIDGE, 

visiting Harvard College, the most famous as well as the 
most ancient university in this country, with nearly 1,600 
students in all its various branches, and about 125 profes- 
sors and teachers of various grades, having a library of 
over 60,000 volumes, while the college library has over 
170,000 volumes. The most marked building connected 
with the university is the ** Memorial Hall," erected at a 
cost of $500,000 by the alumni, to commemorate the sons of 
Harvard who died In the civil war. On the common, near 
the college, is a noble monument, crowned by a statoo of a 
soldier, erected in memory of 938 men of Cambridge who 
perished in the late war. Not far from the college may be 
seen the famous old tree, the ''AYashington Elm," and the 
residence of our much-bclovcd poet, Mr. Henry "W. Long- 
fellow. Continuing the drive through Cambridge to 
Watertown, we arrive at the entrance to Mount Aabani 
Cemetery, the design of which is from an Egyptian model, 
erected at a cost of about $10,000. Many elegant and costly 
monuments adorn the grounds in every ])art. Rctnrning, 
pass over Ship Yard bridge, entering Brodkllne, which is 
one of the most beautiful of the suburban towns surround- 
ing Boston, where may be seen one of the finest spedmens 
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of church architectnro in this country, — the Harvard Con- 
gregational Church ; continuing the drive to the Cocliitnate 
"Waterworks, thence througli the Brighton district to Boston, 
passing over the south end of the city and Back Bay district. 
This ride wiJl occupy about four liours' time. 

TO POINT SHIRLEY, 

through East Boston, giving a magnificent view of the 
i^cean, the famous Taft's Hotel, with its elegant fish 
dinners. This drive will occupy some three or four hours* 
time. 

TO REVERE BEACH. 

This magnificent beach is of itself a siglit well worth 
seeing, driving through Charlestown, around Bunker Hill 
Monument, thence through Chelsea to the beach. 

TO DORCHESTER. 

This is also a popular drive, via Grove Hall, to Dorches- 
ter, to Milton Lower Mills, passing many delightful resi- 
dences and a group of handsome ])ublic buildings, through a 
wide district, of pleasant suburban homes. On the left may be 
seen the charming villas of Savin Hill, where a fine view of 
the harbor and the city of Boston is enjoyed from this point, 
as it is a high, rocky hill, situated on the end of a peninsula, 
and rising very abruptly from the water, by which it is 
nearly surrounded, covered to its summit with very dense 
woods, mostly savin trees, — hence its name. Two beautiful 
avenues are laid out that encirle the hill — Savin Hill Ave- 
nue and tlie Grampian Way — and bordering these are many 
fine residences and extensive grounds. Although it is within 
tliree miles of the State House, and also inside the city 
limits, yet in attempting to ascend to its summit one would 
plunge into a wilderness, where, in some instances, progress 
is forbidden by beetling clifl's or thorny thickets, and where 
the forest is seen in its primitive wildness ; but on arriving 
at the summit, away off to the eastward can be seen old 
ocean, and Nantasket's pride — her beaches —and the Brews- 
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ters, with their rugged, storm-beaten shoreSi and to the 
north and west the ever-enlarging metropolis and inland 
towns; and to the south is Qoincy's beauties, in rolling 
hills and ample plains, backed by the bold oatlinea of the 
Bine Hills of Miltou, whence flows the beaatifhl Neponset 
River, entering the bay at the feet of the beholder. On ar- 
riving at the pretty village of Milton Lower Ifills, pass- 
ing two or three of its chnrches, and entering the town at 
the brow of the hill over the Neponset Biver, whioh, on 
crossing, places you on the boundary line of Boston^ the 
town of Quiucy is but three miles beyond, and the road has 
a continuous line of stately old mansions, elegant iMffks, 
clumps of ancient trees, and all the evidences of the most 
skilful landscape gardening. 



NOTES. 

RAILROAD EXCURSIONS. 

The open horse-cars furnish a very pleasant and desirable 
mode of conveyance to the beautiful suburbs around Boston 
and its vicinity, which are much patronized by the public. 
The favorite lines of travel are to Dorchester and ChroTB 
Hall, to Jamaica Plains, to Brookline, to Milton Lower 
Mills, to City Point, and Forest Uills. The coorses of the 
different lines may be found by reference to oar pages of 
horse -car routes of the various roads. 
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aOtlTH BOSTON. 

The peninsula wai*!! is quite au attractive part of the city, 
with its fine public buildinge, wel!-gradcd Gtreets, and pri- 
vate residences. It has one principal thoron^hfiire, "Broad- 
way," lined with retMl stores. On the riglit stands the 
Catholic Church of S5. Peter and Paul. At the upper part 




of the stieet is Mount "Washingtoii, the old Dorchester 
Heights, near the top of which is a gioup of chmchOB,— 
tlio Methodist Centemi J, the Phillips Congi egational, the 
Itaives Co ngi egational, St Matthew s Episcopal, the Fourth 
Baptist, and the Clmrch of Oui Fathei (Unitanan) Be- 
}ond are the CaTney Hospital (Catholic), and the FerUm 
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luBtitution for the Blind. Then followe Independence Square, 
a handsome park of 250,000 feet, nearly eurroanded by neat 
family residences, and on tlie lower side appi-oaclied by llie 
grouuda of the DostJjn Lunatic Asylum and other public 
buildiiiga. Three squares beyond this is the end of the 
peninsula, called City Point, whicli has within a few years 
become quite noted as a sea-Bide i-eaort. From it thei'e ts a 
magniticent view of the harbor, with its islands and foi'ts, 
and the open 6ea, Dorchester Bay, the Blue Hills of Milton, 
and the city, with its broad and populooa subtirbs. There 
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are a number of places where boats and skippers may b« 

hired for those desiring a sail in the harbor, wliile off Cil? 
Point is the mooring ground of most of the yachta belong- 
ing to the Boston and South Boston yacht dubs. Fort 
Independence is quite near tlie shore; and the other isluni 
of the harbor are seen beyond, on either side. There sit 
quil« a number of small restaurants ecattfired here unl 
there, to meet the wants of the mass public. I 
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XI—3aith. 



HOTEL VENDOME. 

FmsT and foremost among our first-class hotels stands the 
magnificent and elegant structure of white marble, eight 
stories high, located on the corner of Commonwealth Ave- 
nue and Dartmouth Street, called the Hotel Vendome, 
opened in 1880, costing over one million of dollars, and en- 
tirely fireproof; furnished throughout in palatial style, 
without regard to expense, making it, in its full completeness, 
one of the most costly and luxurious in this country; built 
expressly for, and now under ^he able management of, Col. 
J. W. Walcott. It is in a delightful situation, and a cuisine 
that can hardly fail to gratify the most epicurean tastes. 
Tliis new and superb hotel must, for the present, stand pre- 
eminently the leading first-class house in this city. 

THE HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 

This popular and elegant hotel is situated at the corner of 
Boylston and Clarendon Streets, in the Back Bay district, 
six stories high, covering an area of over half an acre, with 
a frontage of 200 feet on Boylston, 125 feet on Clarendon 
Street and 200 feet on Providence Street. This building is 
noted for its unequalled architectural beauty and grandeur, 
and is well classed as one of the finest hotel structures in 
this country. Its furnishings are luxurious; its appoint- 
ments are unequalled, while the location is unsurpassed, and 
every way desirable. 

The surroundings include many of the most noted struc- 
tures in New England. 

This hotel has always been a popular resort for strangers 
from its opening, particularly during the summer season, as 
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it combines iiivigoi-atiiig bcalth-giviug breezes of the m» 
with the comforts and pleasures of a city. 

The Beacon Street and all Back Bay cars, pass tlie 
liotel to aud from tlie busiiicss section of the city every two 
or tliree minutes ; a facility attbrdeii by no otiier hotel, Tlie 
Bi-uuswick is condiKrted on wliut is known as the Americaii 
plan — ti-ausieiit rates 50.00 per day — and under the mait- 
agenieiit of tlie proprietors, Messrs. Burncs & Dunklee. 




THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 

on Hanover, ueai- Washington Sti-eet, was built in 1861, ami 
remodelled and greatly improved in 1868, at which time M» 
Rice introduced the first hotel passenger elevator in Boston. 
It is fiuely furnished, has wide corridors and spadoiia draw- 
ing-rooms, and has always borne an excellent repntation, ]l 
is kept on theAmericanplan,$3 toil per day ; and is noted (br 
its table and that careliil attention to details so essential in a 
first-class hotel, and for yeavs has been the headquarters of 
the shoe aud leather trade, and a favorite resort for straugers 
visiting Boston on business or pleasure. Ever aioce its 
opening it has been under the efficient management of tiie 
late Lewis Rice, and bis son and successor, Henry B. lUoe. 
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the reverb house* 

This fine building was erected by the Massachnsetts Char- 
itable Mechanics' Association, and was for a long time 
under the management of Mr. Paran Stevens. It was 
named in memory of Paul Revere, who was the first presi- 
dent of the above-named association. It has always been a 
very popular hotel, and entertained more distinguished men 
than any other in Boston ; among which may be mentioned 
the Prince of Wales, the Grand Duke Alexis of Eussia, 
Daniel "Webster, and ex-President Grant. The hotel is very 
pleasantly situated in Bowdoin Square, having accomoda- 
tions for two hundred and fifty guests; is kept upon the 
American plan, at prices ranging from $3 to $4 per day, 
according to location of rooms, with a cuisine equal to 
any hotel in New England. The Revere House is famous fbr 
its club and class dinners, and under the able management 
of Mr. C B. Ferrin, ranks lii^h among our first-class hotels. 



THE CRAWFORD HOUSE, 

situated in ScoUay Square, on the corner of Court and 
Brattle Streets, is one of the most popular hotels at the 
present time in this city. The original Crawford House 
was opened in December, 1864, by Mr. Henry Stumcke, the 
founder of many popular restaurants and hotels in Boston 
and at Martha's Vineyard, the popular sea-shore resort. 
This house has been considerably enlarged and improved, 
and recently some forty rooms have been added ; refurnished 
with all modern conveniences, elegantly fitted up, and con- 
ducted on the European plan. This hotel is within eight 
minutes' ride to any of the depots, and in direct communi- 
cation to all points of inteiest and places of amusements ; 
haying all the modern improvements of a first-class hotel, 
passenger elevator, electric lights, steam-heaters, etc., with 
the best of attendance ; capable of accommodating two hun- 
dred and fifty guests. The restaurant is first-class, and 
prices moderate. It accommodates about four hundred 
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persons, and charges for rooms ranging from $1 to $8 per 
day. The present proprietors, Henry Stnmcke and Henry 
Goodwin, have been partners since October, 1866. The 
interior of the restaurant comprises two large and beautifal 
rooms, one on each floor; the lower floor for gentlemen, 
and the upper one for gentlemen and ladies. Each room 
can seat about two hundred and twcnty-flve persons ; besides 
which, several new and large private dining-rooms, for 
clubs and private dining parties^ have been lately added. 
The new lunch and wine-room is a gem in itself, and is one 
of the most popular resorts. For ladies there are special 
apartments, with dressing -rooms attached. This restaurant 
enjoys an extensive patronage, on account of its popularity, 
and the admirable manner in which it is conducted, for 
the food is excellently prepared and well served. 

,v "CARLTON HOUSE," 

L ' under the management of Mr. H. Stumcke, situated at No. 

^ 6 Hanover Street, is a very desirable place for families and 

I: parties who object to the noise and confusion incident to a 

^ hotel. Booms large and beautifully furnished; kept on the 

" American and European plan ; pricea $2.00 to $2.50 per day. 

CREIGHTON HOUSE. 

" This popular hotel is located at Nos. 245 and 247 Tremout 
Street, under the proprietorship of William Hill, conducted 
upon the American plan, at prices from $2.50 to $3.50 per 
day. Special rates to commercial travellers and families. 
This hotel has all the modern conveniences, and is a favorite 
resort on account of its central location, near the Common, 
depots, theatres, and other points of interest. Horse-cars 
to all parts of the city pass the door. 

EVANS HOUSE, 

located on Tremont Street, facing the Common, No. 175, 

is a very handsome building, and a very desirable location. 

T|ie hotel is kept upon the American plan, accommodating 

kone hundred and fifty guests. It is a favorite resort 
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for families during the winter season , as it has all the modern 
improvements requisite for a first-class hotel. Prices from 
$3, $3.50 and $4 per day. It is under the management of 
Mr. A. L. Howe, the proprietor. 

There are a number of other hotels, of various grades, in 
different parts of the city, but our space will not permit us 
to further particularize. 

FAMILT BOABDINGhHOnSB. 

In our view of Bowdoin Square will be noticed the stone 
buildings which front on the square, built by Samuel Park- 
man, father of Dr. Parkman, who was murdered by Dr. 
Webster some years ago. These houses for a long time were 
considered models of architecture, and are now occupied 
by Mr. E. Philbrook as a first-class family boarding-house, 
haying all the modern facilities. Terms for transient or 
permanent according to location of room and time. 

There are a large number of restaurants of all kinds and 
grades scattered throughout the city and suburbs, which, 
generally speaking, furnish good food at reasonable prices, 
but not worthy of particular mention, except those con- 
nected with hotels, and a few located in the business 
quarters. Of some of the most noted may be mentioned 
the Crawford Lunch and Wine Room, a perfect gem. No. 13 
Brattle Street, elegantly and tastefully fitted up, making it 
one of the finest rooms of the kind in New England. It has 
also a number of beautifully-furnished private rooms for 
clubs, societies, political organizations, or private dining 
parties, with a bill of fare that can hardly fail to suit the 
most fastidious, either in price or quality of the cooking. 
The Wine Room is under the management of Mr. G^rge 
Rolfe, who has been connected with the Crawford Hoase 
for the past seven years, so popular and favorably known 
among the travelling public. Other restaurants worthy of 
mention are those of Parker's, on School Street, with a 
spacious dining-room for ladies; Young's, on Coart Ave- 
nue, near State Street; Ober's French CafS, on Winter 
Place ; Englehardt, 174 Tremont Street. 
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A CUT, representing a proportionate and sectional view of 
Macullar, Parker & Co.'s cloth and clothing warehouse 
and manufactory, 400 Washington Street, Boston, is here- 
with presented. A handsome colored lithograph, also, 
embodying the same pictorial presentation and plan on a 
much enlarged area, has been for several years placed in 
many hotels and railroad stations throughout New England, 
and has attracted general attention from the novelty and 
effectiyeness of its design. From roof to sub-cellar the iu- 
torior of the structure appears in the illustration as it would 
if one of the outer walls were entirely removed. 

This well-known clothing establishment differs from all 
others of its class in this respect: namely, it is complete in it- 
self. From its departments of importation and jobbing of 
piece goods, through the processes of cloth finishing and 
shrinking, to the final manufacture of the purest and best 
woollens into clothing for the retail salesroom, the building 
set forth in the picture contains all the facilities required, 
and until within a few months had furnished all the floor 
space needed. To meet the demand for rooms properly ar- 
ranged and lighted, and all compacted within the bounds of 
one building lot, a special adaptation and plan was neces- 
saiy. As will be seen, the building is divided at its longi- 
tudinal centre, saving the two lower stories, into two sec- 
tions. This is done by means of a cut or break, about 50 
fiBetin length, taking in substantially all the breadth, — thus 
flooding the workshops with light, and securing a degree of 
ventilation not surpassed in any of our public structures, 
which was the prime object in view. These two wings are 
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accessible to each other from the nppcr stories by means of 
an iron bridge. The lower stories remain intact, and two 
immense stores, each 225 feet in length and 50 feet in width, 
are thns rendered practicable. The upper of these two 
stores is lighted, in addition to the usnal methods, by means 
of a large area of glass in the roof, which at the same time 
serves to secure a similar result for other and intermediate 
apartments. So far as ventilation, convenience, and light 
are concerned, the architect has undoubtedly designed a 
model building. There is not a shaded corner in the work- 
shops, when the sun shines. No opportunities lurk through 

untidy and neglected minor apartments to tempt an employfi 
inclined to be slovenly. There are no sights or sounds to 
offend the most sensitive female workers, and on this point 
alone the firm might rest a claim for practical philanthropy 
in a direction too long and too often neglected. No ; what 
may be called the humanities in connection with women, 
are never lost sight of here. Steam power in the sub-cellar 
forces the purest and softest spring water from a natural 
well up through six stories to the cloth-shrinking depart- 
ment. Here it is that all piece goods are subjected to a 
treatment from trained hands that removes all surface cru- 
dities, and are distributed thence to the different depart- 
ments, or expressed to expectant merchant tailors in differ- 
ent States, having, meanwhile, been thoroughly washed, 
shrunk and pressed, and made ready for the tailor^s shears. 
The peculiar process of cloth-shrinking adopted here is a 
London pccaliarity, requiring long experience and great 
care. It is not likely to be improved upon. Steam-power 
is also required to run about thirty sewing machines, al- 
though the amount of machine stitching performed in these 
shops bears but slight proportion to the amount of needle- 
work done by hand. As illustrating this point, wo may 
state that upwards of forty button-hole workers find con- 
stant employment at their specialty, and that the sightly and 
elegant stitching wrought into and upon fabrics that require 
something akin to embroidery, as in the case of Marseilles 
and other vestings, places many of them in line with any 
and all artificers in ornamentation who are noted for per- 
fection in their handiwork. 

About six hundred employes are now engaged in these 
workshops in producing the well-known class of goods that 
Macullar, Parker Sd Co.' distribute to their customers ftl 
theu' stores in Boston and Providence, 
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CHAS. H. NORTH & CO. 

This firm have large and extensive works, situated on 
Medford Street, Somerville, at the junction of the Fitchburg 
& Grand Junction, a spur of the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
covering an area of eight acres of land, with tracks running 
on each side of the main building, which is 650 feet by 160 
feet, and four stories high, with a capacity of slaughtering, 
handling, and curing 2,000 hogs per day, receiving the ani- 
mals alive from the cars and preparing them for the market 
— employing about 350 men. Connected with the main 
building is a large store, 80 feet by 40 feet, for distributing 
the products to the help and the surrounding neighborhood. 
In connection are the machinist and wheelwright shops, 40 
by 60 feet; also a blacksmith shop, 30 feet by 40 feet, and 
a large and commodious stable, 100 feet by 80 feet, with 
accommodations for 60 horses, all of which are employed in 
the business; wagon sheds, smoke and dry houses; large 
cooperage establishment, covering an area of 50,000 square 
feet, which not only furnishes all the packages required for 
their own use, but enables them to furnish outside parties 
whatever they may require ; also a harness repairing shop, 
with other minor shops, thus comprising under one head a 
community in itself, making, in full, an institution complete 
in all its details for the pork and beef packing business. 
The excellent cure of the hams and bacon, fine quality of 
lard, with the other products of this house, are well known, 
and appreciated by our city trade, and also throughout 
New England. Large quantities are exported to Europe. 
350,000 animals are slaughtered annually in this establish- 
ment. A very large capital is invested in this business, and 
its annual sales reach the enormous amount of $5,000,000. 
The members of the firm are Messrs. Charles H. North, 8. 
Henry Skilton, and Luman E. Conant; having their stores 
at 33 and 34 North Market Street, and the offices at 27 and 
29 Faueuil Hall Market. 
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fobbign and amebioan clocks. 
New England has been for generations the recognized 
headquarters of the American clock trade. Clock manafac- 
taring proper is not so extensively carried on in Boston as 
It is in some of the neighboring States and towns, the whole- 
sale trade being chieiiy centred here. Among others who 
are doing a large trade in this line is Mr. Nelson H. Brown, 
who carries on business as a wholesale dealer in foreign 
and American clocks and clock materials, at No. 75 Hawley 
Street, between Franklin and Summer Streets. He has been 
In business at the above location for about four years, and 
has established a very large and importaut trade. The stock 
carried is really excellent, and is certainly not to be equalled 
In Boston or anywhere else in the New England States. 
French marble clocks are shown in great variety, of really 
wonderful beauty, and the best productions of the best 
makers the world over also dnd a place. It may be added 
that he keeps on hand a tine stock of bronzes of choice 
and artistic character. 

A BOSTON INSTITUTION. 

Among the curious things that a stranger will observe 
about Boston, is the great number of bicycles, especially at 
early morning and late afternoon, in the suburbs. In the 
fall of 1877, Col. Albert A. Pope, a Boston merchant, turned 
his attention to the importation, and afterwards to the manu- 
facture, of bicycles, and is one of the creators of new 
industries of which Boston boasts so many. The Columbia 
bicycles now spin through every State in this country, and 
in several other countries; and the principal warerooms and 
offices of the manufacturers (the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany) may be visited with pleasure at the marble front 
building, 597 to 601 Washington Street, where all varieties 
of bicycles, tricycles, triocycles, and other modern vehicles, 
are to be seen and tried. The environs of Boston may be 
most agreeably visited ^' on wheel" by those accustomed to 
its use. 
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Probably no firm or covporalioii in New England, con- 
nected ill any way with the gi-ouery trade, is doing so ei- 
t«nrled and yet systematic n business under one roof as are 
Swain, Earle & Co. The members of Die firm are T. S. 
Swiiin, E. B. Earle, and F. D. Mayiini-d. The massive stone 
building in which their business is conducted is numbered 
63 and 65 Commercial Street, and extends through to 6 and . 
7 Mercantile Street, and they occupy the entire seven floors. 
They have steam, water, and gas on every floor, and an 
elevator rnnnin^ from basement to the upper floor. The 
highest (or seventh) floor is occupied as their Roasting De- 
partment, which is iittcd out with the most modern improve- 
mcuts, saving a gi-eat amount of labor. They have skilled 
workmen of long experience ; one of over twenty years, eon- 
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Stant life in the coffee-room. During the past year they 
have nearly doubled their capacity for roasting. 

The next floor below is given up to the manufacturing 
and packing of Spices, Cream of Tartar, etc. They are 
using five ^^ run *' of stone mills (the two stones of their 
largest mill weighing nearly five tons). It is an invariable 
rule of the firm never to send out a package of spice or 
cream of tartar labelled with their name, except the abso- 
lutely pure. The Coffee and Spice Departments are open to 
the visits of their customers. 

" The Boston " Cocoa Preparations, of which Messrs. 
Swain, Earlc & Co. are the sole proprietors, are manufac- 
tured on the 4th and 5th fioors (beside occupying portions 
of two other floors) . This department requires great care 
and dkill as well as constant attention. They ai*e constantly 
receiving many -of the choicest arrivals of Cocoa, taking 
them direct from the wharves to their factory, where the 
Cocoa is prepared by the latest and best-known appliances 
for the market. Everv cake of *' The Boston Chocolate" 
must pass through eight entirely separate processes; and 
every can of '* The Boston Breakfast or Lunch Cocoa," 
through at least nine processes before they are ready for 
use. They are selling absolutely pure Cocoa, and in the 
most attractive styles. The Office, Salesroom, Shipping 
Department, and Engine, are all on the main floor; and the 
basement contains two huge boilers, steam-pump, and water- 
tank, holding over four thousand gallons of water. The 
business of this house has been constantly increasing, hav- 
ing- nearly doubled during the past ten years, the increase 
being chiefly in their manufactured goods, — Coffees, Spices, 
and Cocoa Preparations, which they are selling in round lots 
to some of the largest grocery and spice-houses in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, and other large 
dtles. 
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THE PHOTO-ELECTKOTYPE ENGRAVING AJO) MANUFACTUBIMO 

COMPANY. 

This company was incorporated and organized in 1877, 
acting under the patents called the " Marnier Process,'* for 
the production of electrotype cuts of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, occupying the spacious apartments Nos. 61 and 63 
Oliver Street, near Franklin, comprising three large and ex- 
tensive floors the full length of the building. This estab- 
lishment includes among its different departmento a large 
artists' room, photograph gallery, gelatine room, foundry 
ana finishing room, each under its separate head of depart- 
ments. 

The olectrotypes furnished by this company are not only 
suitable to print an ordinary label or bill-headings but the 
most elaborate or. delicate cut steel engraving, public bnildr 
ings, stores, private residences,churches, intricate machinery 
and autograph letters, being an exact and truthfhl copy of 
the original pliotoc^raph, drawing, or specimen steel engrav- 
ing submitted to them. They have also on hand the largest 
stock of miscellaneous electrotype cuts in the State. 

Very few realize what an important discovery this Im of 
Mr.W. H. Mumler's, a native of this city and the treasurer of 
the company, viz., the production of a relief-plate by pho- 
tography on a piece of sensitive gelatine suitable to make 
ail electrotype cut from, which any printer can nse on an 
ordinary printing-press, while at the same time do away 
with the tedious and expensive work of the wood engraver; 
for by the Mumler process as much work can be done In 
half an hour of actual labor as would require a week to ao 
complish by the usual method of hand-engraving; and the 
quality of the work will compare favorably with steel, cop- 
per-plate, lithograph, or wood engraving, and at a wonder- 
ful difference in the cost. The result of this invention has 
been a great success, and the practicability fully demonstrat- 
ed; for the company, during its five years of manufacturing, 
have been eminently successful, the stock paying a dividend 
of twenty per cent, per annum on the capital stock of 9100,- 
000. The stock is non-assessable, and its par valne is flOO 
per share. A visit to this establishment is interesting^ en* 
tertainiuif and instructive. 
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A MAMMOTn CLOTmXG DOUSE. 

Ill the mngiiiflcciit building, erected for mei'cnntilo pur- 
poses, on the Marlboro' Hotel estate, by the Ucmciiwa^ 
heirs, Messrs. B. W, Carrier & Co. have taken the first floor 
and basement, and the third, fourth, and fifth stories for the 
prosecution of the several departnaents of their extensive 
clothin<r business. 

The lirst floor and basement are devoted exclusively to 
their retail trade; the upper floors arc devoted to the whoIo» 
sale department, while the skylight room is used for the 
cutting and trimming department. This room is the best 
adapted to the business of any similar room in the city, 
besides being the largest, and possessing all the conyeni- 
enccs that a great clothing business can suggest. The lower 
floor and basement embraces a space equal to two-thirds of 
an acre, and is pronounced the largest room for the sale of 
clothing as a specialty, at retail, in the United States, it 
covering 14,500 square feet, while the basement embraces 
even a larger area than this. The total area covered by tbe 
establishment of B. W. Currier & Co. is almost two acres. 

The firm is one of the heaviest of its kind in the country, 
and gives employment to about 1,500 persons, who are 
scattered all over the State. The trade of the firm is mostly 
confined to New England, although it has extensive Western 
business connections. It also has several large branch estab- 
lishments, each of which do a very large business annually. 
The building occupied by this firm is, probably, the finest 
mercantile structure in the city, and in some respects it is 
palatial. 

The rooms occupied by this great clothing house arc pro- 
vided with all the modern improvements, such as telephones, 
electric bells, elevators, fire-escapes, etc. The building itself 
is fire-proof, or as near fire-proof as a building can be made, 
and is one of the most substantial and ornamental of it8 
class on Washington Street. 
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DIQELOWy KEKNAUD AXD 00. 

This well-known house is one of the landmarks of the 
city, having been formed Jan. 1, 1830, by John Bigclow. 
changingr in 1835 to John Blgelow & Co., and in 1839 to 
Bigelow Bros., and in 184G to Blgelow Bros. & Kcnnard, 
and in 18G8 to its present style. 

Of its former partners, both Messrs. Alanson and Abra- 
ham O. Bigclow have been in the Board of Aldermen^ and 
Mr. M. P. Kcnnard is the present Assistant U. S. Treasurer. 

The Urst location was on Washington Street, two doors 
below Court, then the centre of business ; but it has had its 
<< three removes " on Washington Street, although escaping 
the great lire. Its present location is on the corner of 
Washington and West Streets, in a granite building, owned 
by them, and erected for the business in 1867. These 
premises, tiial were considered very spacious a^ that date, 
have been enlarged by the store formerly used for tlie whole- 
sale department, and again this spring by an adjoining store, 
making a " fine-art room " not excelled in the city. 

For the past twenty-five years a buyer has annually visited 
Europe in search of novelties, and their selections have 
never failed to please the artistic taste of Boston, confessedly 
the most difilcult to suit in the country. 

The recent improvement in real estate has cansed many 
houses to be erected on our beautiful West End avenues, 
and Messrs. Bigelow, Kcnnard & Co. have furnished many 
of them with all the articles of utility and ornament that 
their bnsiness supplies. 

A glance through their store reveals a choice collection of 
goods from the noted manufactories of Europe and America, 
and, wliethcr for houseliold use or adornment of dwelling or 
person, the most exacting taste or the poorest purse can be 
satisfied. 

Strangers, whether intending to purchase or not, are al- 
ways welcome, and a stroll through their warerooms will 
excite admiration in any one with an eye for the beautiAil. 
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THE WEBEB PIANOS. 

In 1867, Mr. Albert Weber, of New York, a piano-playei 
of some note, and with a meclianical knowledge of the 
instranient, gained through years of ctuployment in a piano 
mann&ctory, commenced business on his own account. 

Bringing to the business his experience as a player and 
workman, a knowledge of what a piano should be, he at 
once introdnced to public notice an instrument that was a 
f&YOi*ite with all, especially the vocal artists, for its near 
resemblance to the human voice in its sweet purity of 
musical tone, combined with precision, depth, strength, 
singing quality, and well-balanced evenness in all the regis- 
ters of the scale. 

• 'These characteristics, maintained to-day with increased 
yalae throngh the improvements that from time to time 
have been made in the various parts of the piano, place the 
instrument far in advance of all others in the combination 
of those particulars considered by artists in all departments 
of musical learning the best, most satisfactory and necessar 
requisites to their practice and performances. 

This piano has no superior for durability of wearing parts 
and tone, the latter being a feature of universal high com- 
ipent of all who have the twenty thousand of these instru- 
ments now in service, and well commends the piano of the 
Weber manufacture to all desiring to purchase an article as 
niBar perfect as is to be had. 

L. A. ELLIOT AND COBIPANT, 

588 Washington Street, have (with the possible exception 
of-Qoupdl & Co., New York,) the largest variety of pictures 
to be found in any art-store in the country. They have in 
their folios all new English, French, Germcn, and American 
prints as soon as issued, as well as many rare and curious 
elcaiiiples of the engraver's art. Their stock embraces steel 
etigwringSy etchings, photogravures, water-color chromos, 
tbe better class of oil chromos, Le Blond's oil prints, litho- 
gtmfjlb^ end photographs, almost without number, repro« 
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senting the collection of nearly thirty years of biisincsd* 
Complete lines of " gelatine prints " (the " albortypes," so 
called, in particular) may always be seen. Frames ai-e 
made to order from the most artistic patterns of gold, 
bronzed, hard wood, and ebonized mouldings. Prints are 
willingly shown to visitors, and any picture not in stock is 
obtained if possible. A new and complete catalogue of 
prints will be issued in the Fall, supplementary to tho 
present catalogue, containing valuable information on art- 
subjects. 

New England Conservatory of Music. 

The conservatory system of musical instruction in America 
was first founded in New England in 1853. It soon devel- 
oped into a Musical Institute, and later into the Providence 
Conservatory of Music. Realizing that tho finest results 
are possible only in large centres, after the most careful 
consideration the institution was removed, in February, 
18G7, to its present location in Music Uall, Boston, and in 
1879 the New England Conservatory of Music was incor- 
porated by special act under the laws of Massachusetts. 
Here its progress has been such that for many years it has 
been the largest music school in the world. The number of 
students has ranged from 600 to 1,000 each term, and moro 
than 28,000 have been under its tuition, and have gone forth 
from its halls to exert their influence for good in the culti- 
vation and refinement of society, and many of them are at 
this time occupying high positions in other musical and 
literary institutions. 

The present accommodations have now become over- 
crowded, necessitating a change, and another step in ad- 
vance has been inaugurated, which it is confidently believed 
will be effectual in establishing a school which shall inclado 
all tho higher departments that can be found in the best, 
schools in existence, and afibrding many advantages which . 
cannot be had together elsewhere, and bringing to its aid 
the best musical ajid literary talent to bo found in tho W(Nrld« ^ 
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THE XOXOTUCK SILK CO. 

The Nonotuck Silk Company, altlioiigli its works arc about 
one liiindred uiiles away IVoin this city, can be classed anionj^ 
the Boston linns. The products of this company, consistin<f 
of black and colored machine twist, button-hole twist, and 
embroidery and sewing-silk, are kept and handled in very 
large quantities in Boston. The warcrooms, at No. 18 
Summer Street, in the four-story sandstone-front buildin«r, 
are expensively and admirably fitted up. Here can be seen 
about 600,000 spools, or about 2,500 pounds, of machine 
twist and sewinj^-silk. The Nonotuck Company, established 
fortv-two vcars ago, lias a remarkable historv. It was the 
iirst company in the world to manufacture machine twist. 
Its work at Florence and Leeds have a floor-surface of 
60,000 square feet, give employment to about 1,000 opera- 
tives, and consume more than 1,000,000 pounds of raw silk 
each year. Their production of sewii>g-silk and machine 
twist is about double that of any other works. The aggre** 
gate length of finished silk from their works exceeds 2,000 
miles per day, or more than enough to encircle the globe 
once every two weeks. 

The Nonotuck silk and twist are sold under the trade- 
mark names of ** Nonotuck" (the early Indian word for 
Northampton), " Corticelli," and ** Florence." These 
brands have received medals at Philadelphia in 1876, and 
at-Paris in 1878, besides hundreds of first premiums at state 
aiid county fairs and industrial exhibitions. The agency 
for the New England States is under the charge of Mr. 
Gteorge D. Atkins, who has been connected with the Nouo- 
tack Company for the past twenty years. 
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BOSTON AND ALBANY RAILROAD^ 

situated on Beach Street, opposite the United States Bold| 
a plain structure of brick occupying the entire square. But 
the company are now building an elegant depot on the 
street back of it— Knceland Street— which is nearly flnishedi 
and will probably be ready for occupancy by the first of 
September. This is one of the most important railroads 
leading out of Boston, as it exceeds all the others not only 
in length, but in the amount of business done^ both in pas* 
eengcrs and freight. In the latter particularly it takes tbs 
lead, being the favored line for freight from the West, sIf 
though others of our railroads have connections with tliB 
South and West. This road has the greater part of the land 
travel to New York and the South, as well as to Albany and 
the West. This company also owns and operates the Grand 
Junction Baih'oad, with its extensive wharves at East Bos- 
ton, thereby securing deep water connection, aflbrdlng 
ample facilities for unloading the foreign steamers and ths 
transportation of emigrants through the city. The company' 
also own and operate two large grain elevators, one with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels and the other aOO^OOOy ibr ths 
purpose of supplying the city trade. The president and 
general manager is William Bliss, and E. Crallap is thegea» 
eral passenger agent. The general offices of tlie oompaaf 
are located in Boston. 

Theatre trains leave the Boston Station of the Boston and 
Albany B. tl. for Cottage Farm, Al Is ton, Brighton, Faneolly 
Newton, Newtonville, West Newton, Auburndole, Bivov» 
side. Bice's Crossing, Grantvillc, Wcllesley, Lake Crosdngt 
Natick and Sonth Framiugham, at 11 p.ii. 
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BOSTOX AND LOWELL KAILROAD. 

The Boston & Lowell 11. R. is the gateway for tlic leading 
railroads of New Hampshire and Vermont; througli curt 
from I he West and Canada, r/a tlie Central Vt. and Mon- 
treal & Boston Air Lines, reaching tide water via this i*ou(]. 
The Nashua & Lowell 11. R., and its branches, is leased by 
this cori)oration, and the total mileage is uow ouo hundred 
and thirtv-eight. 

This comi)any has a very handsome depot sitnatcd on 
Canseway Street, very near to the Eastern & Fitchburg; It 
is 700 feet long, with a frontage of 205 feet, but its main 
featnre is the groat arch of the train house, which has a clear 
span of 120 feet wilhout any central sni)port. The accommo* 
dalions for passengers are very convenient and elegantly fit- 
ted up. In the con! re of the depot isamagnilicent aisd lofty 
marble paved hall, linished in hardwood; out of tliis opens 
the ladies' and gent's wailing rooms, restaurants, barber 
shop, bundle room, etc., etc. This station was built with 
a view to a larger and more extensive business than that of 
their own road, only twenty-six miles long, and in it other 
roads Avill, ere long, find train accommodations. 

The ofllccrs of the company are: — J. G. Abbott, Pres- 
ident; C. E. A. Bartlett, Manager; C. S. Mcllen, Assistant 
Manager; J. F. Crockett, M. T. & R; B. F. Kcndrick, 
General Ticket Agent ; J. S. Lincoln, General Freight Agent. 

Theatre trains leave the Boston station of the Boston and 
Lowell R. R. for East Cambridge, Milk Row, Winter nUl, 
Somerville, North Somervillc, College Hill, Medford Uill- 
side, "West Medford, Mystic,Winchester and Woburu every 
night at 9.30 p. m. and 11.20 r. m. 

THE BOSTON AND rROVIDENCE 

depot, situated on the corner of Columbus Avcnuo and 
Park SquarcT, is one of the most elegant structures of tiie kind 
in this city, with its lofty tower and illuminated clock, and !■ 
acknowledged to be one of the finest depots in the world, 
with a length of 850 feet and a train-house of GOO feet long' 
and 130 wide, covering five tracks and three platforms. lu 
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the centre of the depot is a magnificent marble hall, pro* 
fuscly ornamented, 185 feet long, 44 broad and 80 bigh, hay- 
ing a fine gallery around the ball at a height of 21 feet, lead- 
ing to the offices of the company. The portion assigned for 
the accommodation of passengers through this liall consist 
of large and cheerful waiting rooms^ dining, smoking^ read- 
ing and billiard rooms, also a barber's shop and wash room, 
all fitted up in the best style, equalled only by our first-class 
hotels. The offices of the company are on the second fioor. 
The cost of this station was $800,000. 

Although the second railroad opened from fioston, it has 
from the start been one of the most successful, baying a 
length of road of only forty-four miles, with branches 
and leased lines of about twciity-two miles, leading 
to Dedham, Stoughton, North Attleboro* and East 
Providence. The depots along the line are nearly now, 
with one or two exceptions. Locomotiyes and cars of the 
newest and most approved patterns, embracing all I he mod- 
ern improvements and safeguards. Passenger trains daily 
to Providence ; three daily trains to New York via Shore 
Line, and two steamboat trains, via Stonington. The fa- 
mous 1 p. M. Shore Line train for New York makes the run 
to Providence, without stop, in one hour. The president is 
Uenry A. "Whitney, and the superintendent Albert A. Blpl- 
som. 

Theatre trains leave the Boston Station of the Boston and 
Providence R. R., for Roxbury, Boylston, Jamaica Plain, 
Forest Hills, Mount Ilope, Clarendon Hills, Hyde Park, 
Readvillo, Green Lodge, and Canton Junction, at 10.35 P.u* 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 11.15 p. ir. 

EASTERN RAILROAD. 

The depot is situated on Causeway St., next to the Lowell 
depot,built of brick,and altogether too small and inadcqiiato 
to do the immense business the Eastern road has built np and 
are now doing. Over 6,000,000 passengers have been carried 
over the road in a single year. By an arrangement with the 
Maine Central Boad they have trains running through to 
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'Btegdr^Ub., tftere making close conncctionB idth the rail- 
rond to St. John, N. B., besides an exceedingly large 

*)^llAatM'tlt toeal business to thecities.and towns along the 
iPortsmonth. The main line now runs through con- 
with other roads from Boston to Portland, and 
ftom Conway Junction to North Conway, N.H., 180 miles in 
all, with branches of 102 miles in length, the total length 
Ofllnies owned, leased and operated, being 282 miles, with 
9L length of road in Massachusetts of 120 miles. New Hamp- 
shire 107 and Maine 53 miles. One of the fayorite routes 
to the White Mountains is by the North Conway branch, 
connecting with the Portland and Ogdensburg, running 
through the midst of the mountains. But one of the bewv^ 
branches controlled by this road is the Gloucester branch « 
fk'om Beverly through Beverly Farms, Manchester-by-the 
Sea, Magnolia and Gloucester toBockport. Daring the sum- 

' mer the travel along it is very large. The president is E. B. 
PhiUIlM, and the master of transportation, D. W. Sanborn. 
General passenger agent, Lucius Tuttle. 
Theatre trains leave the Boston station of the Eastern It.It. 

"for Somferville, Everett, Chelsea, Revere, West Lynn, 

' Market Street, Lynn, Chatham Street, Swampscott, and 
Salem, at 11.15 r. m. 

FrrcnBUKO railroad. 

• This dcx)ot is situated on Causeway Street, a short dis- 
tance below the Eastern Depot; built in 1847. A large mas- 
sive building of undressed granite, of curious and ancient 
architectual design. The interior of the station is roomy, 
having largo and convenient waiting rooms, restaurant, 
news stand, baggage and parcel rooms nicely arranged with 
all the modern conveniences. This corporation has a lease 
jpf the Vcrnaont and Massachusetts Railroad, extending from 
Fttchburg to Greenfield; paying tolls over the Troy and 
Qreenlield and throui^h the Iloosac Tunnel. The line of the 
main road to Fitchburg. is 50 miles, and from Fitch- 
borg to Greenfield 5G miles. The entire length of the 
road owned, leased and operated by this corporation is 178 
miles. The Fitchburg Kailroad passes through several iw 
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portant Bnbnrban towns, which give thorn an extensive local 
and tiirougii business. 

The Uoomc Tunnel, — The history of Iloosae Tnunel is a 
very remarkable one, and would fill a large-sized volume. 
As early as 1825, a tunnel under Hoosac Mountain was pro- 
jected, although it was not at first intended to run railway 
oars through it. In 1848 the first real step toward building 
the tunnel was begun. The towns along the line of the pro- 
posed Troy and Greenfield Railroad taxed themselves 
heavily for its prosecution, but in 1851 the Legislature was 
petitioned for aid to carry on the work. In 1855 it (the road) 
was mortgaged to the State for two millions of dollars, the 
contractors not being able to complete their undertaking. In 
1852 the State foreclosed, and even as late as 1880 the mat- 
ter remained unsettled, the former contractors claiming the 
right to certain allowances nnder the original agreement. 

The vicissitudes of the tunnel have been many, and some 
of the first estimates of the cost and time required to com- 
plete it, seem ridiculous in view of the actual figures. It 
was at first supposed that the tunnel could be completed 
for $1,948,557, and that 1,556 working days, making dne al- 
lowance for accidents and possible hindrances, would be am- 
ple time in which to complete the work. 

"Mw Barrett, an engineer of repute, made the following 
estimate: Without a shaft, the tunnel would consume sixty- 
three and one half years in its construction, and $2,856,- 
000. With two shafts, it conld be built in thirty-one and 
one-half years, and would cost $3,245,280; while with five 
shafts it could be finished in fifteen years, and cost $3,829,- 
200. The actual cost to the State, up to Jan. 1, 1880, 
was $19,523,574.94. This includes all the money paid out 
by the State for construction, and for putting the tuuucl in 
working order. The tunnel was cut through Nov. 
27, 1873. The first passenger train to run through was on 
the 9th of February, 1875, and in the autumu of 1870 
through passenger trains were run regularly. 

The noosac Tunnel Dock and Elevator Company, in wlUch 
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the Fitchbarg IlailroacT Company aro largely inicrcstcdy 
have boQght tho Tudor, Ulttciigcr's, Damon's and Gage's 
wharves in Charlcstown, and will use them, together with 
the railroad wharf, for a system of docks, which they are 
building. The docks will be 500 feet long. The fii*st one 
will bo 100 feet wide, the second 110, the third 150, and tlie 
fourth 120. The piers will be widened and extended to the 
new harbor line, and all buildings now standing on them 
will be torn down and new ones erected. On each pier will be 
a two-story building, the upper story for storage purposes 
and the lower for loading and unloading steamers. A line 
of tracks will run the entire length of the several piers. 

The land at the head of the piers will be occupied by a 
grain elevator, with a capacity of 600,000 bushels. 

"With facilities for loading or unloading eight of the larg- 
est sized ocean steamers at one time, with its railroad con- 
nection, and the fact that Boston is one day nearer Europe 
than New York is, the company will be in a position to do a 
large export business. 

The Fitchburg Railroad Company, with its splendid ter- 
minal facilities, its connection with the Iloosac Tunnel Dock 
and Elevator Company's scries of wharves, the New York 
Central and lludson River and Erie Railroads, and their 
Western connections, places it in a situation which will en- 
able it to successfully compete with the other trunk lines, 
for the constantly increasing European business, seeking 
Boston.as a termini. 

Theatre trains leave the Boston Station of tho Fitchburg 
B. R. for Charlestown, Union Square, Somerville, Cam- 
bridge, Brick Yards, Fresh Pond, Mount Auburn, East 
Watcrtown, Union Market, AVatcrtown, Bcmis Station, 

^tna Mills^ Bleachery, Chemistry, and Waltham, at 11.15 
p. u. 

OLD COLOXY RAILROAD. 

Tho depot is located at the corner of South and Enceland 
StreotB^aplain building with no architectural pretensions, 
but withioi large, roomy and very convenient, with its wait* 
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ing rooms and offices. This corporation controls the entire 
south shore of Massachusetts aud Cape Cod ; they also own 
tlie road and steamboats of the popular Fall Iliver Lino to 
New York. The main line is 177 miles in length, and wkh 
its various branches which it controls and operates, in all 
475 miles of rail line, together with 225 miles of stcamsliip 
routes, making in all 700 miles of land and water roates. 
This company also controls the Union freight railway in this 
city, which is simply a distributor of freight from the 
railways to the wharves of the city, for loading steamships 
and other vessels. By means of this railway, elevator and 
dummy engines, a steamer can be loaded in 24 hours. This 
company has been remarkably successful in its business - 
from its commencement. The officcrsof this company are: — 
Chas. F. Choate, Fresident,Boston ; J. M. AYashburn, Treas- . 
nrer, Boston; J. R. Kcndrick, Superintendent, Boston; J. ^ 
H. French, Assistant Superintendent, Boston; S. A. WelK 
her. Assistant Superintendent, Fitchburg; C. H. Nye, 
Assistant Superintendent, Hyannis; J. Sprague, Jr., G. P. 
& T. A., Boston ; S. C. Futnam, General Freight Agent, ' 
Boston. Greneral offices at the depot in Boston. 

Theatre trains leave the Boston station of the Old Colony 
B. R. for Crescent Avenue, Savin Hill, Harrison Sqaare, 1 
Neponsct, Atlantic, AYollaston Heights, Quincy, Qoiney ^ 
Adams, Braintree and South Braintree, at 11.15 p. ii. 

BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 

The depot is located in Haymarkct Square, foot of New 
Washington Street, occupying a very prominent position on 
the square. The interior is cheerful aud well arranged- 
This road has a very largo local business with the towns of 
Maiden, Melrose, Reading, AVakelicld and Andover, also.^ 
the cities of Lowell, Haverhill and Lawrence. In 1873 the^j 
Boston and Maine was opened to Portland, and from that i 
time became the favorite route on account of its passing 
along the Maine coast, near the sea-side hotels, and its close 
connection at Portland with the Maine Central,GrandTmnky 
and Portland and Ogdensburg railroads for the AYhite Koim- 
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tains, and all Eastern points reached by this line. At Old 
Orchard a beach railroad runs alongf the beach, within a 
sliort distance of tlie surf, to Camp Ellis, a distance of foar 
miles, and there connects with a fine new steamer^ running 
on the Saco River, for Biddcford Pool, one of the most de- 
lightful resorts on the entire cost. At Portland, besides 
the railroad connections, steamers run almost daily to and 
fromMt. Desert, St. John, N. B., and Ilalifax, N. S., and 
all Easteru points connecting with the through trains. 

K£W YORK AND NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD. 

This depot is located at the foot of Summer Street, on 
Atlantic Avenue. The corporation owning and operating a 
line of raili*o:id and steamboats, aggregating 500 miles, also 
control an independent Sound line of steamera to New 
York, through the leases of the Norwich and Worcester 
Railroad from Worcester to Allyn's Point. By means of 
the transfer etcauier " Maryland," running between Harlem 
River and Jersey City, a sleeping-car is run throngh to 
Washington, D. C, fiom this depot every day. Freight is 
transported also without breaking bulk by the " Maj'vland,'* 
and by connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad at Jersey 
City, a large amount of through Western business is done 
over this road. A large business of the road is operating 
the line from Boston nnd Providence, through Hartford to 
Fishkill on the Hudson River; from Brookline, Mass., to 
Woonsocket, R. I. ; and branches to Southbridge, Hockvillo 
and Dedhani. 

The officers of the company are — James 11. Wilson, 
President; O. M. Sliepard, Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion ; A. C. Kendall, General Passenger Agent, 

Theatre trains leave the Boston station of the New York 
and New England R. R. for Dudley Street, Bird Street, Mt. 
Bowdoin, Harvard Street, Dorchester, Mattapan, River 
Street, Hyde Park, Readvillo, Oakdale, Elmwood, Islington, 
Ellis's. Norwood and Norwood Central, at 10.00 aud ll.lo, 

P.M. 
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Tin itoaixtx, nEiTnB deach akd l^'xn kailhoad. 
TlK]<1cpot i« sltiiatcil nt tlicrootoflli^'li Street, on Atl.ii)- 
(jo Atchiiq. Piissciigcrs take tlic fci'i'ics to Enst Boston, 
thoro to connect with tlio narrow gango railroad to Lynn, 
along'tlio Revere bench, which is nearly live milcG long. 
Trains ran Iioiirly clui'ing tlie liny anil evonitig, ctirryiiii,'' a 
largo numlwr of passengers (luring tliesnmmer season, Tlie 
Boston, 'Wlnlhrop and Foiitt Shirley roitd connects with this 
' rond at Winthrop Junction. Edwin Waldcn is president, 
J. U. Webster treasurer, and E. U. Wborf supcriutcndciit. 
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XIV.— Hisalkntorus. 



BOSTON POST OFFICE. 
DAvoDshire Street, between Water and Milk. 

DAILY MAIL AliliANOEMEirr — MAILS CL08K: 

Southern, 8 A. M., 12 M., 3, 5.15, and 9.33 P.M.; Albany, and on the 
route, 7.30 A. M., 2, 5 P. M. ; Western, 7.30 A. M., 5 P. M.; Cape Cod, 7.30 
A. M , 3 SO p. M.; Noilhcm mail, 7.30, 11 A. M.,G P. M.; Foreign mall, via 
New York, day x^revioqs to sailing, 7 P. M. ; Eastern, 6 30, 11.33 A. Mm 2.30, 
CP. M 

WHEN DUB. 

Southern. 0.25, 7.45, A. M, 1 23, 3.5j, 8 P. M. ; Eastern, G.30 A. M , 1.15, 5 10^ 
8 P. M. ; Albany, 9.20 A. M., 2.55, 9.45 P. M. ; Northern, 8.30 A. M., 0.25 P.M. j 
Western, 9.05 A-W., 2.C2, 9.30 P. M. ; Cape Cod, 10.10 A. M., 7.18 P. M. 



CANADA MAILS. 

Montreal, Canada East, close 7.30 A. M., G p. M. ; due 8.30 A. U., 615 7. : 
West, 5 p. H. ; dub, 9.30 A. M., 2.65 P. M. 



SUNDAY MAILS. 

A mail is made up on Sunday for Worcester, Springtieldi Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, New York City and the SouUi, and 
closes at 0.30 p. m. 

MAILS FOB NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Post Office, Boston, Mass., May SS, 188L 
Hereafter a daily mail for Newfoundland, closing at P. v., 
will be despatched from this office by rail to Halifax, N. S., to 
be forwarded ihcncc to destination by every opportunity. 

All correspondence not specially addressed, to be forwarded hj 
steamer from Boston or New York, via Halifax, will bedespatchod 
by the dally mail above referred ta E. S. TODEY, 

PosinuuUr. 
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Hn'i.^fiy-r IIOXET OBDERS, 

• 

fqr anir Uttoant not exceeding $50, will be Issued on deposits at 
xmwIilS, on payment of the following fees: On orders not cx- 
-^^MiUj^'tis, lOcetits; over $15. and not exceeding $:)0, 15 cents; 
'^SiWw^f'itnii tiot exceeding $40, 20 cents; over $40, and not ex- 
.'^(JMMttf it5Cr, 25 eents. Honrs from 10 A. m. to 4 r. m. Money 
orders are issued from all the stations except* Mattapan and North 
Cambridge. Money orders issued on the United Kingdom, Ire« 
land, Qermany, Switzerland, France, Jamaica, New Zealand, Viutoria, 
and New South Wales. Rates, 25 cents {or every $10. 

COLLECTION AND CABRIERS' DELIVERY. 

^^ ^XiftUrs eelleeted from the street boxes at the hours marked 
aiKm them, viz. : 0, 12, 3, 0.30, 0. In the business part of the 
city^ collected hourly. Collected from boxes at Station A, Hox- 
*bury, also from red boxes at the hours named on them. 

Sqsidays. — Letters collected from all boxes at and p. ir. 

Midnight Boxes. — Old State Ilouse, Cambridge car station, 
corner Tremont Row and Pemberton Square, corner Tremout 
'Bti^t and Montgomery Place, and Old South Cliurch. 
*. 'LiE^ters delivered by carriers, 8, 1€ A. m., 2.40, 4.40 p. m. 

Extra delivery, in the business part of the city only, at 10 A. if. 

'M«I>1 P. II. 

S^^^pU^QF. POSTAGE IN THE UNITED STATES AND TO THE BRITISU 

NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 

^^^l^^tfltff^ in the U. S. per h oz. (fractions same) 3 cts. ; must be 
jpesl^did l^y postage-stamps. Itetters dropped for delivery only, 2 
ets. ^er ^ oz. Must be prepaid by stamps. To or from tlie 
li^ion.of Canada, Prince Edward's Island and Cape Breton, 
per i 02., prepasrment required; Newfoundland, 5 cts., pre* 
iV optional. 

^BnsiVTEBED Letters, 10 cts. each, in addition to regular 
^bCNBBH poliijige. 

^ 9NlTiL^CABD8, 1 ct. each. Circulars, 1 ct. for 2 ounces, or 
fidMuii' thereof. 

-3t4Bf MMeaH noirspapers, periodicals, or any other article of printed 
nafttfrJ. et. for 2 ounces or fraction, prepaid by stamps. News- 
t] lodioals to regular subscribers, 2 cts. a lb. Regular 
al- delivery, when delivered by carriers, can only be 
:i et each for newspapers (except weeklies) and perl- 
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o:1ica1fl not exceeding 2 ounces ; 2 elf. each for periodicals welshlog 
mor<! llian 2 oiiuccs. 

Pakci^l Postage.— All articles of mercliamllse (except liquids,* 
poisons, explosive materials, etc., liable to injure tlie iiuiiln), 1 ct 
for every oz., not exceeding; 4 Ib^. Packages to Canailaare lluiiied 
to 8 ounces, and must be bona fide samples of goods ou liaiid to 
be sold from. Postage, 10 cts. i)cr pacl^age. 



SATIXGS BAXKS IN BOSTOX. 

LOCATION, AND UOL'RS FOR IlECEIVIXO DXPOSITt 

PAYMENTS. 

Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, 3S School Street Open for 
deposits from A. M. to 2 i*. m., and ou Satunla}'S A. U. to 3 
r. M., 8 to 5, aud G to S p. m. Mouey paid from 10 A. u. to 1 P. IL 

daily. 

Boston Penny Savings Bank, 13T1 Washington Street. Open 
for deposits from A. m. to 3 i*. M. Saturdays A. u. to 3 P. iL, 
and 5 to S p. M. Money paid from 10 a. m. to 1 P. if. daily. 

Dorchester Savings Bank, Harrison Square, Ward .10* Open 
from Si A. m. to 1 p. m., and 4 to 7 p. m. daily. 

Eliot Five Cents Savings Bank, 114 Dudley Street. Open from 
8 A. M. to 4 p. M. daily. 

Emigrant Savings Bank, COO Washington Street. Open for 
deposits A. m. to 3 p. m. daily; also on Saturdays 6 to S P. IL 
Money paid from 10 A. M. to 1. p.m. daily. 

Franklin Savings Bank, 20 Boylston Street. Open for deposits 
and payments A. m. to 2 p. m. daily; also, 3 to 5 p. u. on* Satur- 
days. 

Home Savings Bank, corner Tremont and Boylston Streets. 
Open for deposits from A. m. to 2 p. M. doily, and A.'lC to 8 
p. M. ou Saturdays. Money paid from 10 A. m. to 1 p. ii. d^ly. 

Institution for Savings in Iloxbury aud vicinity, 2343 WMblDg" 

ton Street. 

Mercantile Savings Institution, 387 Washington Street Cteen 
for deposits and to pay money from A. m. to 3 p. if. dallyi '■ 
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North End Savings Bank, 57 Court Street Open for deposits 
A. M. to 2 r. M. daily. Money paid from 10 A. M. to 1 i\ M. 
daily. 

Provident Institution for Savings, 3G Temple Place. Open for 
deposiits and money paid from 9 a, m. to 2 r. M. daily. 

Suffolk Savings 13ank for Seamen and others, 47 and 40 Tre- 
moni Street. Open for deposits and payments from A. M. to 2 
p. M. daily. 

Union Institution for Savings, 37 Bedford Street. Open for 
deposits and payments from A. M. to 3 i*. M. ; also 5 to 8 i*. M. 
on Saturdays for deposits only. 

AVarren Institution for Savings, 2i) ^fain Street. Open from 
A. M. to 1 1*. II. daily; also Wednesdays and Saturdays from 3.^ 
to 4i p. M. 

West Boston Savings Bank, comer of Cambridge and Staniford 
Streets. 



SOLDIERS' MESSEXGEPi CORPS, 

For the delivery of Messages. Letters, Small Packages, Circulars, 
etc.. in Boston and immediate vicinity. D. O. Balcom, Suiicr- 
intendent, office 34 Pemberton Square. 

STATIONS. 

1 Pemberton Square. 

2 Corner of Water and Washington Streets 

3 Scot lay Square. 

4 Union Park and Concord Square, 

6 Merchants Row, corner of State Street, 
C Milk, corner Wasln'ngton Street, 

7 Corner of Summer and Washington Streets. 

8 Boston and Albany depot. 

Boston and Providence depot. 

10 Old State House, corner Washington and State Streets. 

11 Corner of Winter and Tremont Streets. 

12 Front Merchants Bank, 28 State Street. 

13 Front Boylston Market, Washington Street. 

14 Comer of Charles and Chestnut Streets. 
16 Athenaeum, 12 and 14 Beacon Street. 
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16 Corner of Arlington and Beacon i^reelbs. 

17 Congress Street, corner Post Office Sqtiare. 

18 Liberty Square. 

19 Opposite Horticultural Building, 100 TVeimmt &Mei 

20 Corner Devonshire and Milk Streets; 

21 Lowell and Eastern depoti. 

22 State Uouse. 

23 Front of Mercliants Exchange, iState Stirett. 

24 Front of Parker House, on School StrMt 

TARIFF. 

To any point in Boston, north of Dover Street and eait of 
Berkeley Street, 15 cents; to any point in Boston, north of Dofir 
Street and east of Berkeley Street, with return letter or parody 
25 cents; to any point in Boston south of Dover Street (old city 
limits) and west of Berkeley Street, 20 cents; to aAy point lo 
Boston, south of Dover Street (old city limits), and tUBkt of 
Berkeley Street, with return letter or parcel, 80 cents; to East 
or South Boston, Charlestown, Cambridjge, Highlands, or any 
point out of Boston proper, per hour, 25 cents. 

Circulars delivered according to agreement with tbm sBperin- 
tendent. Extra messengers, to be paid by the day or week, aiay 
be had at the superintendent's office at any time* Gom^alnts 
from any cause whatever, made to the superintendent, at hit 
office, 43 Pemberton Square, will secure prompt attention. 



HACK FARES. 

OLD rOllTIOK OF CITT AND ROSBCBT; 

For one adult passenger, from one place to anotlMnr wlOiiB the 
old portion of the city (except as hereinafter proTldedK ^ from 
one place to another within the limits of East BoatOB, or from 
one place to another within the limits of South Boston, orfh>m 
one place to another within the limits of Roxbntjr, the tut 
shall bo 50 cents, and for every additional adult panenger 00 
cents. 

For one adult passenger, from any point within the old portion 
of the city south of Dover Street and west of Berkeley 8trcet|to 
any place north of State, Court and Cambridge fltreistSi ^ ftom 
any place north of State, Court and Cambridse S tru e li, Uk'vnf 
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t)iaco south of Dover Street and west of Berkeley Street, the fard 
sliall be $1, and for two or more passengers, 50 cents each. 

For one adult passcm^er, from any place in the city proper 
horth of Essex and Boylston Streets, to any place in Roxbury 
north of Dudley Street and that portion of Roxbury Street be- 
tween Eliot Square and Pynchon Street, and cast of Tremont 
j^treet from the Providence Railroad crossing and the Brookline 
line, the fare shall be $2; for two passengers, $1 each; for 
three passengers or more, 75 cents each. 

For one adult passenger, from any place in the old portion of 
the city south of Essex and Boylston Streets, and north of Dover 
and Berkeley Streotsr, to any place in Roxbury; or from any place 
m Roxbury to any place in the old portion of the city south of 
Essex and Boylston Streets, and north of Dover and Berkeley 
Streets, the fare shall be $1.50; for two passengers, 87 centj each; 
Cor three passengers, 75 cents' each; for four passengers, G2i cents 
cacb. 

For one aduU passenger, from any place in the old portion of 
ihecity south of Dover and Berkeley Streets, to any place in Rox- 
bury, or from any place in Roxbury to any place in the old por- 
tion of the city south of Dover and Berkeley Streets, the faro 
shall be $1 ; for two passengers, 75 cents each ; for three or more 
passengers, 50 cents each. 

For one adult passenger, from any point in the old portion of 
the city north of Boylston and Essex Streets, to any point in Rox- 
bury south of Dudley Street and that portion of Roxbury Street 
between Eliot Square and Pynchon Street, and west of Tremont 
Street from the Providence Railroad crossing and Brookline 
line, the fare shall be $2.50: for two passengers, $1.25 each; for 
chrec passengers, $i each; for four passengers, 75 cents each. 

BOUrn AND EAST BOSTON. 

For carrying one adult passenger from any part of the old pot* 
tion of the city to either South Boston or East Boston, or from 
South Boston or East Boston to the old portion of the city, the 
fare shall be $1; for two or more such passengers between 
such points, 75 cents each. 
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DOECnESTEIt. 

Fr)r carrying one ndiilt p;isscn,i;cr from one place tonnotlicr 
within the liiuiiH of Dorcliesier, llic faro sliall be $1; and for 
t\v«» or more passc'ii^crs the fare slinll be HO cents each 

For one nclull p-»ssiMi,:^ei% from any point in Dorclicslcr north 
of Cmtrc Street, lo .-my point in the olil portion of the city south 
of Sufniner Street and Beaeon Street, the fare sinill be $2.50; for 
two passengers, §l.r>0 cacii; for three passengers, $1 each; for 
fo\ir [lassenircrs, 7.> cents ejich. 

For one ailiilt p.wsenger, from any point in Dordicstcr north 
of Centre Street to any |)oint in the old portion of the ciiy nrrtli 
of Summer Street and Deacon Street, the fare shall be $^5; for 
two passengers, Sl.To each; for three passengers, $1 25 each; for 
four |)assengers, $i each. 

For one adult passenger, from an)' point in Dorchester south 
of Centre Street to any point in the old portion of the city south 
of Summer Street and Beacon Street, the fare shall be $3; for 
two passengers, $1.75 each; for three passengers, $1.25 each 7 for 
four passengers, $1 each. 

For (me adult passenger, from any point in Dorchester south 
of Centre Street to any point in ^he old portion of the city north 
of Summer and Bcjacon Streets, the fare shall be $4; for two 
passengers, $3.25 each; for three passengers, $1.G2 each; for four 
pas.scngers, $1.25 each. 



TELEGBArn OFFICES. 

WESTERN UNION. 

Principal Office, 109 State Street. (Always open.) 
Dvciitch Offices, — All open at 8 a.m. 

Hotel Brunswick, always open. Trcmont House, closes 8 P.M. 

Station A, So. End *' ** Quincy llousfe, 

Parker House, closes 11 p.m. Crawford House, 

Inlerualional Hotel, " ** ** Hotel Dai tm'th, B.II. 

Boston Post Office, " 10 ** Hotel Vendome, 

D. & Prov. Depot, " " " B. & Maine Depot, 

B. & Albany Depot, ** 9 *' Fitchburg Depot, 

Revere House, " 8 ** East Boston P.O., 
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Soutli Boston P.O., closes 8 r.M. B. & Lowell Depot, closes p.m. 

City Sq., B. U. Dist., ** " " 

St. James Hotel, " " " 

United Stales Uoiel, " " " 

Young's Hotel, ** ** " 

Ainei'icaii House, ** ** ** 

78 Cbuuiicey St., " 5.30" 

204 Congress St., " G " 

Cor. Commercial and So. 

MaiketSts. clo:»cs 7 " 



Eastern Depot, 
Old Colony Depot, 
N.Y. & N.E. Depot 
B., H.B. & Lynn Depot, ** 
2:] Commercial Wharf, 5.00 
Shoe & L. Ex., 100 Summer, 
State House, closes 

Tioduce Ex.Quincy M'k't.** 
Traveller Buildinij, iM State St. 
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MUTUAL rXION. 



Principal Office, 77 Milk Street. (Open all night.) 
Branch Offices, 38 Broad Sheet, closes U p.m. 

100 Atlantic Ave., 
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Boston Stock Exchange, 
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AMEiaCAN CADLE COMPACT. 



122 State Street. 



U. S. SIGNAL SERVICE.— Equitable Building, Boston. 

Seven observations arc made daily, of pressure, temperature, 
moisture; wind, direction and velocity; clouds, amount and di- 
rection; rain, snow, etc. 

Warnin^^s of approaching storms are made from the staff on • 
Equitable Building. The Cautionary Signal is a red fln.u:with 
black square in the centre, by da}', or a red lii^ht by niglit; and 
calls for caution in view of a coming storm, or winds blowing 
from any direction. 
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STEAMERS. 

For Livehpool. — Cunard Line, Cunard Wharf, East Hostottt 
every Saturday, P. II. I)u Vernet, Agent, 99 State Street. All&a 
Line, every Thursday, via Halifax, and for Glasgow direct every 
Friday, 11. & A. Allan, 80 State Street, Agents. Liverpool and 
Boston Line, Warren & Co. Agents, 18 Post Office Square. licy- 
land Line, Thayer & Lincoln, Agents, 114 State Street. Baring 
Line, J. II. Scars & Co., Agents, 93 State Street. 

For London. — Anchor Line, every fortnight, and also for 
Glasgow direct, office, 103 State Street. 

For Halifax, Direct. — See daily papers. Wm. H. Ring, 
Agent, T Wharf. 

For Portland. — Steamers John Brooks and Forest City leave 
India Wharf, Boston, every evening (Sundays excepted), at 7 
o'clock; leave Portland for Boston every evening (Sundays ex- 
cepted), at 7 o'clock, connecting, on arrival, with the earliest 
trains on all diverging lines. William Weeks, Agent 

For New York, Metropolitan S. S Co. — Steamers N<eptane, 
and Glaucus, Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, 5 P. M., H. M. 
Whitney, Agent, 54 Central Wharf. 

For Norfolk, Baltimore and Washington. — Steamers Wm. 
Crane, Johns Hopkins and D. II. Miller, Wednesday and Satur* 
day, E. Sampson, Agent, 53 Central Wharf. 

For Savannah. — Steamers Seminole and Worcester, W. H. 
Ring, Agent, 18 T Wharf. 

For Philadelphia. — Steamers, Wednesday and Saturday, 
end of Long Wharf, at 3 p. *>(., E. B. Sampson, Agent, 70 Long 
Wharf. Clyde's Line, every Wednesday and Saturday; freight 
shipped daily tia O. C. R. R., D. D. Mink. Agent, IOC Washing* 
ton Street. 

For Yarmouth, N. S., and St. John, N. B.— Steamer Ik>min« 
ion, Tuesday, 13 o'clock, Lewis Wharf, J. G. Hall & Co., Agents, 
C4 Chatham Street. 

ForEastport and Calais, Me., St. John, K B., Dienr, 
Windsor, and Halifax, N. S. , and Charlottetown, P. E. L-*- 
Steamers New Brunswick and Falmouth, Monday and Tliursdaji 
W. II. Kilby, Agent, Commercial Wharf. 

For Bangor, via Rockland, Camden, ETC.-^Evcry Monttayi 
Wednesday and Friday, touching at Rockland, Camden, BeIIM« 
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8e« i^^#, ^PiiclB^K)tt, Mlntcrpori and Hatndcn, learo Lincoln's 
fF)l9Vrff ^^ of Battery Street, at 5 o^clock r. m. Ilorsc-cars to 
ait,p0«ti oi Boston to and from Lincoln's wharf every seven 
iniiiatet. James Littlefield, Agent. 

CSscnmsioir steamers leave Rowe's wharf for Ilnll, Iling- 
haniy Downer's Landing, Nantasket Beach, Long Island and 
Lovell'g Grove. 



COACHES. 

CmZEXS' LINE OF COACHES 

run from Northampton Street, Boston, to foot of Salem Street, 
Cliarlestown, every three minutes, from 5.45 a. m., to 0.80 p. m. 
]{6tuming every three minutes, from 6.15 a. m. to 10.30 p. m. 

peqple's line op coaches 

run from Summer Street, Boston, to Inman Square, Cambridge, 

every ten minutes, from 7 a. m. to 8 p. m. Also run between 

head of Summer Street and Rowe*3 Wharf. 

• 

people's coaches 

run from Upham's Corner to Ncponsct every half hour. 

Bahges leave Bowdoin Square to connect with all the 
harbor and excursion boats, also the Lynn and Bovero Beach 
Railroad on Atlantic Avenue. 

UERDIC COACnES. 

The late introduction of this useful class of carriages, four 
and eight-seated cabs, have proved a great convenience to the 
general public, running to and fro to the Northern and 
Southern depots, at the low price of 10 cents each fare, or 
four tickets for*25 cents. For one or more passengers, from 
one point to another within the limits of the city profjer, 
north of Dover and Berkeley Streets, 25 cents each. For 
one or two passengers, from any point within the limits of 
the city proper, to a point within tlie city proper south of 
said streets, 35 cents each passenger. Foi* three or fotu* 
passengers, $1,00. 
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THE Street-railway system in boston 

is quite cxtcnsivo, and remarkably well eonductccfy altliongh 
controlled by a few companies; still, with the lively compe- 
tition, each strives to put forward the best accommodations 
for the public ; consequently the cars are neat, clean, and 
attractive, and g^enerally ilrst-class. All parts of the city can 
be reached by a ride in the street-cars. Tliey can always bo 
found at every railroad depot, and at some of tbo steamboat 
wharfs ; so the traveller can at all times be snro of transporta- 
tion from his place of arrival to his place of destination, — if 
not by one direct ride, at most by one transfer ticket. Over 
one hundred and forty miles of track are now laid in the city 
of Boston, by the following railroad companies: — 

^[cfropolitau Street Railway Co., capital, $1,^^00,000 
lli^rhiand " " " 850,000 

Union " « (paid up) « 874,300 

^liddlescx " " " 400,000 

Sonlh noston " " " 460,000 

Lvun& Boston" " " 200,000 



nORSE RAILROAD RULESi 

The following rules arc laid down by the diflbrent I|orto 
Railroad Companies, and as they are intended for the com- 
fort, convenience and safety of passengers, it Is hoped that 
they Avillbe appreciated and followed by the travelling 
public: — 

Getting on or off (ho front platform, riding on the atcps, 
ort:ilking with the driver is ])roliibitcd. 

Never get on or olfa car while it is in motion; notify the 
conductor, and wait until the car is stopped. 

No disorderly or intoxicated person will be allowed to rido 
on the cars. 

No smoking is allowed on the cars, excepting on tho tlirco 
re:ir seats of the open cars 

Full fare will be charged for children occnp3ing scats 
which may be required by other ])asscnger8. 

Articlfs lost in the cars may be inquired for at tlie olBccs 
of tlie diflfenMit companies. 

IVddling in the cars is prohibited. 

No dogs allowed in the cars. 
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nORSE CARS RUNNING FROM THE NORTH TO THE 

CITY TROPER. 



MIDDLESEX RAILROAD. 



CHABLBSTOWN NECK AND SOUTHEBN DSFOTS. 
DistaDcc, 3] miles. Time, 37 mlautuf. 

Tbcso cars leave Franklin Street, East SomerAillc, passing through 
Broadway, East Somerville, Main Street and City Square, CUarlestown, 
over Warren Bridge, through Beverly Street, Ilaymarket Square ( Boston 
& Maine Depot), AVashington, Summer, Lincoln, and Ucach streets to 
Southern Depots. Return ixo rm Beach, Boylston, and Tremont sti*(!6ts, 
Coniliill, Washington Street (Boston & Maine Depot), Beverly Street, 
Warren Bridge, Park and Warren streets, over same route back to 
station. 

First car leaves Franklin Street, East Somcrville, 530 a. m. Last car, 
11.20 r. 31. First car leaves Southern Depots at G.50 a. h. Last car, 11.54 
p. u. Run on 10-minute time. 

CHAKLESTOWN NECK AND TEMPLE PLACE. 
Diitancc, 2J miles. Time, 31 minutei. 

These cars leave Franklin Street, East Somcrville, passing through 
Broadway, East Somcrville, Main Street and City Square, Cliarlcstown, 
Warren Bridge. Beverly Street, Ilaymarket Squarc, and Washington 
Street to Temple Place. lliiTuiixixo via Tremont Street, Cornlilll, 
Washington Street, Ilaymarket Sqtiarc, Charlesiuwn Street, Charles 
Kiver Bridge, City Square, Park, Warren, and Main streets (Charles- 
town), Bruidway (East Somcrville), to Franklin Street. 

First car leaves Franklin Street, G.07 \. m. L;i.st car, 10 30 r. m. First 
car leaves Temple Place, G.3S a. m. Last ear, 11 v. Ji. llun on 10-miuute 
time. 

bunkeh niLL and temple place. 

Distance, 2^ miles. Tirao, 24 miniitoR. 

Cars leave stable on Bunker Hill Street, head of Snilivnn Street, pass 
log through Bunker Hill and Chelsea streets to City Square, Warrcu 
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Bridge, BoTcrly and Washington streets to Temple Flace. Rbtubxcto 
via Trcmont Street, Cornliill, New Washington Street, Haymarkct 
Square, Charles llivcr Bridge, City Square, Paris, Henley, Chelsea, and 
Bunlvcr Hill streets to stable. 

Firs.t car leaves Bunker Hill Street, 5.52 a. u. Last car, 11.05 t^k. 
First car leaves Temple Place, 6.16 a. u. Last car, 11.29 p. ii. Hun OA 
7||-minute time. 

UNION SQUABS AND TEMFIiB FIiAOJEB. 
Distance, 8| milcf. Time, 40 minutes. 

Cars leave Union Sqaare, passing through Washington Street (Somer- 
ville), Cambridge and Main streets to City Square (Charlcstown), Charles 
River Bridge, CliarIes>town and Washington streets to Temple Flace. 
Retubnino via Tremont Street, Comhill, Washington Street, Ilaymar- 
ket Square, Charles llivcr Bridge, City Square, Park, Warren, Main, and 
Cambridge streets (Charlestown), over same route to Union Sqoaro. 

First cor leaves Union Square, 6.20 a. m. Last ear, 10.40 p. m. First 
car leaves Temple Place, 7 a. m. Last car, 11.20 p. u. Ron on 204iiinate 
time. 

WINTER HTTiTi AND SCOIiIiAT SQUABB. 

Distance, 3^ miles. Time, 35 minutes. 

Cars leave Broadway, Winter Hill, opposite Sycamore Street, passing 
through Broadway, Somcrvillc, Main Street to City Square, Cbarle6tOfv*n, 
Charles llivcr Bridge, Charlestown Street, Haymarkct Square, Sudbury 
Street to Scollay Square. Retuuxino via Comhill, Washington Street, 
Haymarkct Square, Charlestown Street, Charles River Bridge, City 
Square, Park, AVarrcn, and Main streets, Charlestown, Broadway, to 
Winter Hill. 

First car leaves Winter Hill, G.05 a. u. Last car, 10.50 p. x. First cir 
leaves Scollay Square, 6.40 a. u. Last car, 11.25 p. x. Bon oil Ifi- 
mlnute time. 

MAIiDEN AND BOSTON. 

DIRECT LINE. 

Distance, 54 miles. Time, 55 minutes. 

Cars leave Maiden, passing through Pleasant Street (Maiden), Main 
Street (Everett), Maiden Bridge, Main Street (Charlestown), and orcr 
the same route as Winter Hill line. 

First car leaves Maiden, 6.20 a. bi. Last ear, 6.20 p. m. First car 
leaves Scollay Square, 7.T5 a. m. Last ear, 7.15 p. it. Rnn on 80^m|iuit9 
time. 
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lfATiT)TT!Tf AND BOSTON, via EVEBSTT SQUABS. 
DUtancc, 5] miles* Time, 1 hour. 

Cars leave Maiden, at MedfoFd line, possingr through Pleasant Street 
(ATalden), Everett Sqaare and School Street (Everett), Maiden Bridge, 
and over same rente as Winter llill Line. 

First cor leaves Maiden, G a. m. Last car, 10 r. u. First car Icttvei 
Scollay Square, 7 a. m. Last car, 11 p. m. Uun on 30-minato time on 
tho even hours and half-hours. 

This lino and tho preceding one constitute a 15-minato lino between 
Maldcs isd Boston. 



NOTB. 

From Scollay Square and Corahill take ears Ayr Winter Hin, Maiden, 
Everett, Ilovcro Beach, Citj Point, Charlestown, L jnn, and other line^ 
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nORSE CARS RUNNING FROM THE NORTH TO TUB 

CITY TROPER. 



LMON RAILWAY. 



HABVABD S^UABE TO BOWDOIN SQUABB. 

HARVARD SQUARE LINE. 
Diftauce, 3^ milof. Tima, 33 minatoa. 

Tbc8C cars leave Harvard Square (Old Cambrid^), [Xissin^ thron^li 
3IaiM Street (Cambridge) and Uaiubridgo Street (Uustun) to Uowdoin 
Square. Kctlunino tiirougU Green and Ckunbers streets, over same 
ruutc. 

I'irst car leaves Harvard Square, 5 a. jr. I-ast car loaves Harvard 
Square at 12 i*. 3i. i'irst car leaves Buwduin Square, 5.30 a. m. LiMi 
car, 12.3'J A. 31. Cars ruu to Harvard Square every 4 miuutes. 

M^lit cirs leave Harvard ^>qaarQ at ii p.m., and 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, A. ai. 
l^iglit cars leave liuwduiu Square at 12.30, 1.3C, 2 3J, 3.3J, 4 3J, audd.3J 

A. M. 

These cars rua direct to Harvard College, affording a good view of 
Cliai'les Uivcr. 

CAMBBIDQE TO BOWDOIN SdUABB. 

KOKTH AVENUE LINE. 

Distance, 5 miles. Time, 50 ininutcf. 

These cars leave station on North Avenue, p;issing throngh North 
Avenue and .Main Street (Cambridge) and Cambrid;;e Street (Uostun) 
tu ISowdiiiu Squiire. Uktlu.m.n'o rm Green, Chambers, and CuiubrUgo 
streets (liuston). over same route. 

Fn'at car leaves station aw North Avenue, b.o'O a. m. Lost cnr, 10.50 
1'. .\i. First car leaves Uuwdoiu Square, G.40 a. 3i. L:ist car, U 4J i*. Ji 
Uun un l.>miuutc time till OoU a. 3i.; lU-minuto linio till G^i*. Ji.; 
15-niinuic time till 10.00 i*. u. Sundays, lirst cor leaves Nonii Avcuttoat 
8.20 A. M. Uun ou lO-minuto time. 
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ABUNOTON TO BOWDOrET 8QUABB. 

ARLINGTON LINE. 
Distance, 7 milcf. Time, 1 hoar 5 minutes. 

These can leave Arlington, passing through Arlington Avenue, North 
Avenue and Main Street (Cambridge), and Cambridge Street (Boston) 
to Bowdoin Square. Uetuunino via Green, Chambers, and Cambridge 
streets (Boston), over same route. 

First car leaves Arlington, 6.05 a. m. Fh*st ear leaves Bowdoin Square, 
7.10 A. X. Last car leaves Arlington, 10.05 r. u. Last car leaves 
Bowdoin Square, 11.10 p. ii. Run every hour week-days, and every hiilf- 
hour on Sundays. 

BBIQHTON TO BOWDOHr BQUABB. 

BRIGHTON LINE. 
Dlitanee, miles. Time, 55 minutes. 

These cars leave Brighton, passing through Cambridge, River, and 
Main streets (Cambridge) and Cambridge Street (Boston) to Bowdoim 
Square. Rbturxixo via Green and Chambers streets over same route. 

First oar leaves Brighton, 5 5-5 a. m. Last car, 10.45 p. m. First car 
leaves Bowdoin Square, 6.45 a. m. Last car, 11.30 p. m. Run on 30- 
minute time. 

HARVARD SQUARE TO BOWDOIN SQUARE. 

BROADWAY LINE. 
Distance, 3} miles. Time, 33 minutes. 

These cars leave Ilarvard Square, passing through Broadway (Cam- 
bridgeport) and Cambridge Street (Boston) to Bowdoin Square. Rb- 
TunxiNO through Green and Chambers streets, over same route. 

First car loaves Harvard Square, 5.55 a. m. Last cor, 10.25 p. m. First 
car leaves Bowdoin Square, 6.33 a. u. Last car, 11 p. m. Run on 30- 
minute time. 

EAST CAJIBRIDQE TO BOWDOIN SQUARE. 

SPRING STREET LINE, 
Distance, Z\ miles. Time, 85 minutes. 

These cars start from Spring Street, passing through Somerville 
Avenucyand Bridge Street (East Cambridge), Leverett, Merrimac, and 
Chardon streets (Boston) to Bowdoin Square. Returxino: Leave 
Bovrdoln Square, passing through Green and Leverett streets, over same 
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First car leaves Spring Street, 5.40 a. m. Last car, 10.45 r. V. Fint 
car leaves Dowdoin Square, 7.1^ a. u. Last car, 11.20 p. h. Hon oo 15- 

minutc lime, with extra trips morning and night. 

CAMBBIDGE TO BOWDOIN SQUABB. 

PEARL STREET LINE.. 

Distance, 3 miles. Time, 30 minates. 

These cars leave River Street, passing through Pntnam ATcnae, Pearl 
and Main streets (Cambridge), Cambridge Street (Boston) to Dowdoin 
Sqaaro. IIetuunixo tlirough Green and Chambers streets, over same 
route. 

First car leaves River Street, 6.15 a. m. Lost car, 10.30 r. x. Fint 
car leaves Bowdoin Square, G.45 a. m. Last car, 11 p. x. Bon on 15- 
minute time. 

CAMBBTDQEFOBT TO BO^Wl^OIN SQIXABB. 

CENTRAL SQUARE LINE. 

Distance, 2) miles. Time, 20 miuutcs. 

These cars leave Central Square (Cambridgeport), passing throQgh 
Main Street, and Cambridge Street (Boston) to Bowdoin Square. Re- 
TuuxiNO through Green, Chambers, and Cambridge streets, over same 
route. 

Cars pass Central Square every 3 minutes during the day, and CTcry 5 
minutes during the evening. 

EAST CAMBKIDaE TO BOWDOHa" SQUABS. 

ElGDTn STREET LINE. 

Distance, 1.^ miles. Time, 20 minutes. 

These cars leave Eightli Street (East Cambridge), passing fhroagli 
Lcvcrctt, Mcniniac, and Chardon streets (Boston) to Bowdoin Square. 
Retl'uxixo tlirough Green and Levcrett streets, over same route. 

rii-st car leaves Eigiiili Strcct, 5.40 a. m. Last car, 11.40 r. x. First 
car leaves Bowdoin Square, G a. m. Last car, 12 r. m. Run to accommo- 
date pi-essure of travel. Cars pass station every 3 minutes duriiig the 
day, and 5 mmutcs during the evenhig. 

MOUNT AUBUBN TO BOVTDOIN SQUABB. 

MOUNT AUBURN LINE. 

Distance, 5 miles. Time, 50 minates. 

These cars leave Mount Auburn, passing through BratHe, .Gkl^ll^ 
Garden, and Moiu streets (Cambridge), and Cambridge Stxoet ("iTtllM) 
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to Bowdoin Square. Returxixo via Orccn, Chambers, and Cambridge 
streets (Boston), orcr same roate. 

First car icaves Moant Auburn, 5.39 a. m. Last car, 10.15 p. it. First 
car leaves Bowdoin Square, G. 15 a.m. Last car, 11 p. h. Run on 15* 
minute time till 7.15 p. m. ; 30-minutc time till 10.15 p. m. 



NSWTON AND WATEBTO^WN TO BOWDOUT SQlTABa. 
NEWTON AND WATERTOWN LINB. 

Distance, 7] miles. Time, 1 hour 10 minatet. 

First car leaves Newton, 5.50 a. m. Last car leaves Newton, 9.50 p. m. 
First car leaves Bowdoin Square, 7 a. h. Last car leaves Bowdoin 
Square, 11 p. m. Run on 30-minute time. Sundays, first car leaves 
Novtton at 7.20 a. m. Run on 30-minuto time. 



EAST CAMBBrDGE TO SCOIiIiAY SQIXABE. 
BALDWIN STREET LINE. 

Distance, 2j miles. Time, 23 minutes. 

These cars leave Baldwin Street, passing tlirough Cambridge Street 
(East Cambridge), Leverett, Causeway, Merrimac, Chnrdon, and Sud- 
bury streets to Scollay Square. Returxixo tbrougli Cornbill, New 
Washington, Merrimac, Lowell, and Brighton streets, over the same 
route. 

First car leaves Baldwin Street, 5.33 a. m.' Last car, 11.30 p. m. Fhrst 
car leaves Scollay Square, G a. u. Last cor, 12 p. ii. Run on 5-minuto 
time. 



CAMBBIDGEFOBT TO SCOLLAY SQUABE. 
rUOSPECT STREET LINE. 

Distance, 2j miles. Time, 30 minutes. 

Thesd cars leave Central Square (Cambridgcport), passing through 
Prospect and Cambridge streets, Cambridge, Leverett, Causeway, Mer- 
rimac, Chardon, and Sudbury streets to Scollay Square. Retukxixo 
throngh Cornhill, New Washington, Merrimac, Lowell, and Brighton 
streets, over same route. 

First car leaves Central Square G.35 a. it. Last car, 11.15 p. ii. First 
ear leaves ScoiUiy Square, 7.05 a. u. Last car, 11.45 p. u. Run on 
Ift^mioato time 
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WXST SOMSBVIIiIiB TO SCOI^iAT 8QUABB. 

WEST SOMERVILLE LINE. 
Distance, 4\ mile*. Time, 45 minotes. 

These ears leave Dover Street (West Somerville), passing throngb 
Somerville Avcnae, Bridge Street (East Cambridge), Lcvcrctt, Caascway, 
Mcrrimac, Chardon, and Sudbury streets (Boston) to Scollay Square. 
Keturnino: Leave Scollay Square, passing through Comhill, N«^ 
Washington, Mcrrimac, Lowell, and Brighton streets, over same route. 

First car leaves Dover Street station, 5.40 a. u. Last car, 10.40 p. x. 
First car leaves Scollay Square, G.25 a. u. Last car, 1L25 p. x. Ban 
on 30-minutc time. 

CAMBBTDGS TO SCOIiIiAY SQIXABB. 
CAMBRIDGE STREET LINE. 
Distance, 3^ miles. Time, 35 minutes. 

These cars leave Harvard Square, passing through Cambridge Street 
(East Cambridge), Lcvcrctt, Causeway, Mcrrimac, Chardon, and Sudbary 
streets (Boston) to Scollay Square. Returxi.xo: passing through Com* 
hill, New Washington, Mcrrimac, Lowell, and Brighton streets, over 
same route. 

First cor leaves Harvard Square, G.IO a. m. Lost car, 11.25 p. x* 
First car leaves Scollay Square, G.dO a. m. Last car, 12 r. if. Bun on 
15-minutc time. 

BRIGHTON TO PBOVlBENCB DEPOT. 
OAK SQUARE (BRIOIITOX) LINE. 
Distance, 8 miles. Time, I hour 10 minutes. 

These cars leave Oak Square (Brighton), passing through Washington, 
CaiTil)ridge, and Main streets (Cambridge), Cambridge Street (Boston) to 
Bowdoin Square, Court, Tremont, and Boylston streets to Providence 
Depot. Returxixg : Leave Providence Depot, passing through Chorlee 
Street, and return over same route 

First car leaves Oak Square, 6 a. m. Last car, 10 30 p. u. First car 
leaves Providence Depot, 7.10 a. ic. Last car« 11.40 p. u. Bob on SO- 
minuto time. 



NOTE. 
From Bowdoin Square take cars for Cambridge, Brighton^ HsnraKd 
Square, Arlington, Watcrtown, and Mount Auburn. 
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BOBSa GABS BJJNNING FBOM THE NOBTH TO THE dTT 

FBOFEB. 

LYXN AXD BOSTON RAILROAD. 

Famenoeii Statiox IX D08TOX, 71 Cohnuill. 



SWAMF3COTT, l^YNU AflTD BOSTON LINE. 
DUtance, 12 miles. Time, 2 hoors. 

I<earo Madge's Square, Swami>scott, passing over Hamphrey Street 
to L.e\vis Street, Lynn, the a through Central Square, Lynn Common, 
and via old Salem Turaplke to Chelsea Street, Chaiiestown, to Chaiics- 
town Square, across Warren IJrldgc, through Uevorly Street, Hay- 
niarkel Square, Sudbury and Court streets to Scollay Square. Ueturn- 
INO: passing thruugh Cornhill, Washington Street, ilayniarkct Square, 
CUarlestown Street, over Charles River Jirldgi*, Charlestown Squ.ire, 
I'ark and lleuity streets to Chelsea Street, and by same route as above 
to station. 

Flret car leaves Swampscott at 7.20 a. m. First car leaves Tloston at 
8.20 A. M. Run every hour. Last car leaves Swampscott at 0.20 1>. m.; 
Sundays, 8.20 p M. Last car leaves Boston at 11.20 p. M. ; Sundays* 10.20 
1* M Cars leave Central Square, Lynn, twenty mlautes after leaving 
Swampscott. 

REVBSB AND BOSTON LINE. 
I>l«t:uu>t>, 6 mllcfl. Timo, 1 liotir. 

Leave Ucvcrc, pas:^i:l;^ tlin»u;:h old Salcni Turnpike, to Chelsea Street, 
Cbarlcstowu. tlicni'c over same route iii and out as Lynn and Uoc^ton line. 

First car leaves Uevcrc at a. iM. First car leaves Boston at 6 5) a. m. 
Run on 30-uiiu:itc time. Last car leaves lleverc at 10.23 p. ji.; Sund.iys, 
9.20 p. M. Last car leaves Boston at 11.20 p. m. ; Sund.iys, 10 20 p. u. 

BEVBRB BEACH LINE. 
Pist-utcv, 7 inile«. Time, 1 hour 10 iniiiutcii. 

Those cars nin same as Kevore an«l Boston line, except that the ears ^ 
start from Beach Street. IJovorc Beach. #r 

First ear leaves Bench Street at {)..*Io a. m. Flret car leaves Boston at 
8.20 A. M. Uun on .'lO-tninute lime, l^ast car leaves P>c ich "^tPMf at 10 Co 
y.u.; Sundjy^, n.05 p. u. Last car leuve» Losicu at 8 20 p.m.; Sue 
days, 8.20 r. m. 
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CHXIiSSA TO SCOIiLAT BQUABB. 

CnELSEA LINE. 

Distance, A\ miloi. Time, 42 minutes. 

LeaTO station on Washington Avenno, Clielsca, passing tbroiigii 
Wasbington Avenue, Broadway, across Ciiclsca Bridgo to Chelsea Street, 
Charlcstown, to Cbarlcstown Square, across Warren Bridge, throogb 
Beverly Street, Haymarlcet Square, Sudbury and Court streets to Scollay 
Square. Retuhnino : X.eave Combill, passing tbrough Wasbbagton Mid 
Cbaricstown streets, Cbarlcs River Bridgo, Park and Henley streetn to 
Cbelsca Street, across Chelsea Bridgo to Broadway, Chelseft, tbrongb 
Wasiiington Avenue to station. 

First car leaves Wasbington Avenuo at 0.05 ▲. x. Ffarst car leaves 
Boston at G.47 ▲. m. Run on 5 and 10 minute time. Last car leaves 
Wasbington Avenue at II. 28 p. m.; Sundays, 10 r. x. LasI our leaves 
Boston at 12.10 ▲. m. ; Sundays, 10.42 p. x. 



NOTES. 

On arrival at the Eastern Railroad Depot, wo find seren diilbrfia uimb 
of Ilorse Cars to convey us to the various pobits. South, East and WoBi . 



Ono car to the Norfolk House, 0Qepl0Blfl8 

u II M Providence Depot, •* " KB 

to Warren Street, Boston Highlands, ...*••* IM 

" " Rowe's Wharf, " - 136 

" «* «• Lenox Street, through Trcmont, South, . . ** •* 15ft 

«« " to the Boston & Maine Depot, .... •'•*!» 

" " " Old Colony Depot, •* •• 123 

Boston h AllMiny Depot " •• ITS 



«< II 
«« 



•* II II 



It is the same as above on arrival at the Fitcbburg D^oi aad Ihs 
Boston ^ LoweH Depot. 
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HOBSE CARS RUNNING FR0:M THE SOUTn TO THE 

CITY PROPER 



DICnLAKD STREET RAILWAY. 



TO COBNHII^. 

WARREN STREET AND CORNHILL. 

Diftancc, 3^ miles. Timo, 35 minotcs. 

These cars leave corner of Woodbine and Warren streets, pass through 
Warren and Dudley streets, Guild Row, Roxbury Street, Shawmut 
Avenue, Tremont Street to Cornhill. Retubxing: Leave Comhill, 
passing through Washington Street, Temple Place, Tremont Street, 
Shawmut Avenue, and same as alx)vc. 

First car in from Woodbine Street, 6.18 a. ir. First car out from Corn- 
bill, 6.53 A. M. Run on lO-minute time. Last car in, 10.18 r. M. Last 
car out, 10.53 f. h. After 7 r. m. these cars run to Grove Hall and Oak- 
land Garden during the summer season. 



•o 



MOUNT PLEASANT AND CORNHILL. 

Distance, 4 miles. Time, S8 minutes. 

These cars leave comer Woodbine Street and Blue Ilill Avenue, pass- 
ing through Blue Hill Avenue, Dudley Street, Guild Row, Roxbury 
Street, Shawmut Avenue, Tremont Street to Comliill. Reti'uxixo; 
Leave Comliill, passing through Wasliington Street, Temple Place, Tre- 
mont Street, Sliawmut Avenue, and as before. 

First car in from Mount Pleasant, 4.35 a. m. First car out from Corn- 
bill, 5.05 A. ir. Last car in from Mount Pleasant, 10.42 r. u. Last car 
out firom Comhill, 11.20 r. h. Run on 10-minute time. 

NORTHAMPTON STREET AND CORNHILL. 
Distance, 2 miles. Time, 20 minutes. 
" PnoviDEXCE Depot." 

These can leave comer Northampton and Tremont streets, passing 
through Columbus Avenue, Park Square, Boylston and Tremont sta'Cts 
Co Comhill. Rktuuxino : Leave Comhill, passing through Woshmgtoo 
Street and Temple Place to station by same route. 



154 ntGHLAND STREET nAJLWAT-- Comtinm^ 

First car in, 6.25 a. m. First car out Arom Comhill, 6.45 a. m. Laat 
car in, 11.45 p. m. Last car out, 12.05 ▲. u. Run od 5-mintito timo. 

QBOVE HAIiIi AND TEMFIiB FIiACB. 
Distance, 4 milcfr. Timo, 40 mlnntct. 

Tlicsc cars leave Grove Hall, corner of Warren Street and Dine nm 
Avenue, pass tliroiigli Warren and Dudley streets, 6uild Row, Itoxlmry 
Street, Sliawinut Avenue, Tremont, Eliot, and Wosliinglon streets to 
Temple Place. Retuuning : Leave Temple Place, passing tlirotigli Tre- 
mont Street, via route as above, to station. 

First car in from Grove Hall, 5.33 a. m. First car ont (torn Temple 
Place, G.05 a. u. Last car in from Grovo Hall, 11.30 p. x. Last car oat 
from Cornbill, 12.15. a. h. 

NORTHAMPTON STREET AND TEMFIiB FULOB. 
Distance, I3 miles. Time, IS minutcf. 

These cars leave Northampton Street, passing throa^rh Colnrabns 
Avenue, Eliot and Washington streets to rempic Place. RsTcnxixo: 
Leave Temple Place, passing through Tremont and Boylstoii streets to 
Columlms Avenue, Northampton Street to staiiun. 

First car leaves Northampton Street at 11.23 a. m. First car ont leaves 
Temple Place at 11.41 a. m. Last car in leaves NortUampton Street at 
7.18 V. M. Last car out leaves Temple Place at 7.33 1*. u. Ran oa 10- 
ininutc lime. 



DUDLEY STREET, MAINE. NORTHERN, AND 

Ej.3iEUN Di!.POTS. 

Distanc**, 37 u.V.ca. Tlaiu, C7 minatc^. 

Those cars 'o.ive passcn^ r onicc, 140 Dudley Street, i>a.<«Ur*2 through 
Ciuild Ilow, il(».\l>ury Sin^et, Sliawnmt Avenue. Notilianiptuii A ivet. 
CoUinitm; Avi'iiuc I'ark Stiuare, ISitvl^toii and i'reniont strevlH. 8c«il!ay 
S'piare Hanover, \V.isliliigu>u and Canal Ht reels to deiM>ts IIKTITUX* 
i.Nc : vhi Canal and Siuibury streets, SeuUay bq.iaru.ai.d Tremont Stioet, 
via same louto 

Fii-si ear in for depot, C A. M. Fii*st car ont Trom depot C S8 A. U. Last 
car in 7 cr> 1*. M. Last ear out. 8.13 I*. M. Run on 10-mlnutu time. 

These cars continue to run ria Cornhill, over same route, until 11^ 
r. M. .Signal light lor Cond'MI and Dudley Street, lilac. 

'i licse ears run every evening and Suiulay afiennxins to Oaklaml Oar- 
den, via Wanxn Street and Blue Hill Avenue, alteniate, in tlie 
■casou. 
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OAXIiAirD OABDBN AND MAINS. NOBTHSBN AND 

SASTEBN DEPOTS. 

Distance, 5 miles. Time, SO minutes. 

These cars leave Oakland Garden, comer Columbia Street and Blue 
Hill Avenue, passing through Blue Hill Avenue, Dudley Street, Guild 
Row, Roxbury Street. Shawmut Avenue, Tremont Street, ScoUay 
Square, Hanover, New Washington and Canal streets to Depots. Rk- 
TURMNO by way of Canal and Sudbury streets, Scollay Square, 
Tremont Street, Shawmut Avenue, and as above. 

Firat car in from Oakland Garden, 7 A. M. First car out from Depots, 
7 68 A. M. Last car in, C.OC p. H. Last car out, 7.30 r.M. Run on 20-mln- 
ute time. After this time these cars run on 15-minute time, via Cornhill, 
till 10.14 P. M. 



Union IIorse-Railroad. •— Cambridge checks or transfers 
are good only in cars that pass through Bowdoin Square. 
They are good only as follows: From Bowdoin Square to 
Boylston Street, or return ; from Bowdoin Square to north- 
ern depots, or return. 



156 sovrn BosToy railway. 



nORSB CARS RUNNING FROM SOUTH BOSTON TO 

THE CITY PROPER. 



SOUTH BOSTON EAILWAL 



Transfer checks, good for any six-cent fare on all non-competing linei, 
aro sold at eight cents each. 

CITY POINT LUTE. 
Distance, 3| milof. Time, 38 minates. 

Leave Sixth Street stable, passing^ throngli Sixth, P, Fourth, Emer- 
son and Dorchester streets to liroadway, Federal, Kneeland (Old Col- 
ony Depot \ 'Hoston and Albany Deix»t), lieach, Washington, Milk, 
Congress, State, and Devonshire streets, crossing Washington, to Brattio 
Street. Return* ino : Leave Brattle Street, passing through Washington, 
Summer, and Chauncy streets to Uarrison Avenue, Beach Street (Boston 
and Albany Depot), U. S. Hotel, and Federal Street to Broadway, Dor- 
chester, Emerson, Fourth, and P streets to Sixth Street stable. 

First car in leaves stable at G a. m. First car out leaves Brattio Street 
atG.33 A.M. These cars run every 10 minutes till 7 r. h.; every 12 
minutes till 8 r. m. ; and every 15 minutes till 11 p. m. Last car to Brat- 
tle Street leaves stable at G 20 p. m. After this time these cars run to 
Scollay Square. Last car in for Scollay Square leaves stable at 11 r. m. 
Last car out leaves Scollay Square at 11 38 p. m. 

Passengers receive checks for Northern Depots on payment of one Cut. 

CITY POINT, via BAY VIEW. 

Distance, Z} miles. Time, 40 minutes. 

Leave Sixth Street stable, passing through Sixth, K, Eighth, B, and 
Sixth streets to Dorchester Avenue, Federal, Kneeland, (Old Colony 
Depot), JJoston and Albany Depot, Lincoln, IJcacli Washington, Blillc, 
Congress, State, and Devonshire streets, crossing Washington to Brattle 
Street. Uetuuxino ; Leave Brattle Street, passing through Washitii^on, 
Summer, and Chauncy streets to Harrison Avenue, Beach to Federal 
Street, and then via inward route to stable. 



BOUra BOSTON JUtLtrAT— CMOmmd. 197 

AntafftakaTCfSlzasatet ibblo uOa. x. Flr*t or oat InrM 
BnUlttlnettCM A. M. Tlinecinninoa 8, 10, and 13 minjto iluu 
dwiag tkoitVi and enrj 13 mlnntc* iluilns ilic crcnlng. I^utctr to 
Bnttle Battt Inra itable at G.21 r. n After Ibii tlino tlicM can ran 
thmogh Soolbv Sqiore rit Temple PJacc and Trcmont Sbwt. LoU ctu 
In lesvn MBli4e U U r. h. IaM or ool Icain Scolta)' Sqoaro at UM 
P.M. 

Ibr Northern Drpoti on inTiiKnt ot ono Ito. 
M ncclTe diccki Tor Dotci Stt«ct on payment of one On. 

DEPOT UJSa. 
DtaUD«,1}mlla. Time, 29 mlDoln. 

Lmi« Old Colony Depot, pnnins Ibrough Eneetani), Sontb, Deacb 
(DMtODandAlbanyDcpot),Waib<aston,UiIli,CnngTCU, State, Dovon- 
■blra, and WMhiajton uiccti, poubig Ualno I>cpot, ilarcrliiU Street to 
FUchbaiB, Lowell, and Eailcm dcpoli. Retcuni.'co : Lcara Nnrtbcm 
DcpoU, ponfnz lIuiKigb Caoicvsy, PoitliUK], Ucrrlmoc, AViulilnston, 
Sam—r, and Cbaoncy Mrecu to Haitiwn Arcnuc, Dcoch (Iloiioti and 
AUnar Depot), Federal, and Kneclaad ilrccti to Old Colony Drpot. 

Flnt ear leave* Old Colony Depot at 19 a. h. Pint enr lenrei 
Kortbeni Depots at S-U a. u- Thcia can ran on 10-mlnnte lline 
all daf . Lait ear Icarei Old Colony Depot at 7 r. u. Last air Icavei 
Koctbem Depott ai 7 20 r. h. 

Tamea g a* recclro checks to any part oT Sontb Doston on pnyment of 
ooaCin. 

IXi not nm In the erenlng. 

DOBCHZSTEB STBSET Uim. 
D1«tan«, If mild. TlmcSS nlnuloi. 
T of Dorchester Street nnd Broadnray, pniglnj llirongb 
1, Knccland, Souili, Dcacii (OoMon nnd Atlinny I)i-|<ul), 
t, Consrcu, State, Dcvonslilrc, cro«slni{ Wnililnfltnii, to 
Rbtcbxixo: Lcnvo IJr.-itilo Street, pnndriit lliroiisU 
T.and Cbauney itrecli to llnrrinnn Avenue, lleni'li 
o Dnudway, to corner of Dorclicttcr Street. 

a ot Droadiruy and Dorebc>ler Street nt H.IO a. 
It Icares Bolilo Street nt 8 30 a. h. Tlieio cnri run evety 
Dmttlo Street Icarei nt 0.33 t: ii. Alter Mill 
in tbrongbSeollayStuarc CM Temple Plaeo and Trcinoiil 
Kit.andci nnetbclrronleloonicc, 7IS Dro:u]way. 
Tasscngcn iMdra cbccki for City rolnl and Norlhem DcpOllMpaf' 
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DOVEB 8TBEET IiHTB. 
Distance, 3) milci. Time, 33 rnlnnte*. 

Lcnvo Sixth Street 8tal)lc, passing throagh P, Foartb, and K ttrocts to 
Broadway {via Mt. Wnshiogton), Division, Foundry, DoYcr, and 
BcrliClcy streets to Columbus Avenue, to Providence Depot. Uetubnino : 
Leave Providence Depot, passing tIii*ougli Columlius Avcnao, Berkeley, 
Dover, Fuurtb, and C streets to Broadway, K, Foartb, and P stiocts to 
station. 

Ki rst car in leaves stable at 5.45 A. Bi. First car out leaves Providence 
Depot at G.l'J A. M. TUeso cars run on G. 7, 8, 10 and 12 minute time till 
II p. M., tlicn 11 SO and 12. Last car in leaves at 12 r. M. Lost ears out 
lave at 12 and 12.30. 

riisscngci's receive chocks for Northern DeiK>ts on payment of one 
faro. 

MOUNT A^ASHINGTON IiINE. 

Distance, 2 7-8 miles. Time, 33 minutes. 

Leave onico, 715 Rradway, passing through Broadvray, Federal* and 
Knoekuid streets (Old Colony Deix>t',(All)any Depot), Lineoln Ileacli, 
'\Va^hini;t4)ii, l>oyIston a:.d Treniont streets to Scollay Square. Rk- 
Tt'i:NiN(;; Leave Scollay Square, passing tltrwugli Cornliill, Washing- 
ton, Summer, and Cliauncy streets to Harrison Avenue, Beacii and 
Federal streets to IJroadway, to station. 

First car in leaves odlcc at 5.30 a. u. First car out Icaret Scollay 
Square at G.03 a. m. Tlicso c:u*s run on 10-ininurc time. Last car in 
leaves olllcc at i0.4G r. m. Last car out leaves Scollay Squaro at 11^ 
p. M. 

OFFICE LINE. 
Distance, 3 miles. Time, 32 minutefl. 

Leave K Street, passincr through Broadway, Emerson and Dorcfaeiter 
streets to Uroa<lway, Federal, Kneeland, Lincoln, Doach, and Washing- 
ton streets to Summer Street. Retuuxino: Leave Summer Street, 
pulsing through Chauncy Street to Harrison Avenuo, iJoach and Fed- 
eral streets to liroad'.vay.I)i)r<!hester a id i:mor-?on streets to Ummlway. 

First car in leaves K Street at 7.04 a. m. First car out leaves Brattle 
Street at 7.33 a. m. Tliese cars run every 10 minutes. Last car for Brat- 
tle Street leaves Iv Street at 7 p. m. After tliis time these ears run 
tlirongh Scollay Square, via Temple Place ami Trcmont Street. I«ast car 
in leaves at 1 1.40 i*. m. Last car out leaves Scollay Square at 12 13 a. m. 

l\ S. One night car leaves South Boston, City Point, on the buor, a( 
12 I*. .M. And i.o;:i Old .iouiU on iiio halt liour.eoailmilntf uutii 6 A. U. 
Last car loaves Old South, 4.30; Scoiiay Squaro, 6.33. 



SOUrn BOSTOy railway-- C<nUinu§d. io9 

For South Uoslon or Southern Depots take cars of this line north of 
Ueach Street for single fare. 

Essex Street for single fare. 

All South Boston cars run on Sunday na Washin^on Street through 
Temple IMace to Scollay Square. 

Cars for Northcru Depots leave ofllcc in Soath Bostoa every 12 minutes 
from 9 a. m. to 7 r. m. 



NOTE. 

From the Old South, comer of Milk and Wasbiocton streets, oais 
leave for Milton Lower MilLs and Soutii Boston. 



A Hardware Store for a Hundred Years. 



BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 

Manufacturers' Ag^ents and Dealers In 

BUILDERS' HARDWARE 



AND 



CARPENTERS' TOOLS, 

No. 20 IDook Sq.Tiaro. 

BOSTON. 



Fine Bronze Hardwaxe a Specialty. 



EstabUshed in isaa 



ltTBA:fOXB'S OUU>B TO BOiTOH. 



TAYLOR & MAYO, 

WnOLERALC D£U.EBa CI AHD SniTPEBI OF 

FRESH FISH. 




International Brand, Lobsters, Mackereli &.C. 

7 and 8 Commercial Wiiarff 

BOSTON. 



R. L. Mato. 
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nOBSE CARS RUNNING FR0:M THE SOUTU TO THE 

CITY PROPER. 



METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 



NOBFOIiK HOITSE AND NOHTHEHN DEPOTS. 
Distance, 3^ miles. Time, 45 minutes. 

Leave Norfolk Uonsc, passing through Washington, Mill:, Congress, 
State, Devonshire, Washington, and Haverhill streets, passing Boston & 
Maine Depot, to Fitchbarg, Eastern, and Lowell depots. Returnino : 
Leave Northern Depots, passing through Causeway, Portland, Washing- 
ton, Sammer, and Channcy streets to Ilarrison Avenue, Dover and Wash- 
ington streets to Norfolk House. 

First car in leaves Norfolk Uonso at 4.25 a. m. First car out leaves 
Northern Depots at 5.10 a. bi. Last car in leaves Norfolk House for 
Northern Depots at 7 p. m. Last car out leaves Northern Depots at 7.45 
B. M. Alter this time these cars run through Cornhiil. Last car in leaves 
Norfolk House at 11.35 p. m. Last car out leaves Cornhiil at 12.10 a. m. 
Run on 5-minuto time during the day, and 10-mlnuto time through the 
evening. 

OGLUMBITS AVENUE AND DEPOTS. 
Distance, 3 miles. Time, 40 minutes. 

Leave Lenox Street station, passing through Treraont and Berkeley 
streets to Columbus Avenue (Providence Depot), Boylston and Tremont 
street! to Cornhiil, Washington Street, to Boston & Maine Depot, and 
Haverhill Street to Fitchburg, Eastern, and Lowell depots. IIetuunino : 
Leave Northern Depots, passin;: through Causeway, Tortland, Mcrrimac 
and Washington streets to Temple riace, Tremont and Boylston streets 
to Columbus Avenue (Providence Depot), Berkeley and Tremont streets 
to Lenox Street station. 

First car in leaves Lenox Street station at 5.55 a. m. First car out 
leaves Northern Depots at G.35 a. m. Last car in for Northern Depots 
leaves station at 7.30 p. m. ; after this time these cars run around Corn- 
hill. Last car in leaves Lenox Street station at 9 p. m. Last car out 
leaves Cornhiil at 10.25 p. m. 



StKUiaBB's einDfe to bosMK. 



COMMONWEAIiTH 

Clothing House, 

680 ana 68^ Washinfffon St. (cor. Bettch.) 




MEN'S, BOYS' AND CHILDEEN'S 

Clothing and Gent's Furnishing (hods. 



GEORGE W. WARREN, 



MSTROPOLITAN RAILROAD — Continued, 165 

WABREN STKEET AITD NOBTHEKN" DEPOTS. 

Distance, 4^ miles. Time, 45 minutes. 

Leave Warren Street station, near Bower Street, passing through War- 
ren and Washington streets to Temple Place, Tremont Street to ScoUay 
Square, Court Street to Bowdoin Square, Green, Leverett, and Causeway 
streets to Lowell, Eastern, and Fitchburg depots. Ri:tuuxino: Leave 
Nortlicni Depots, passing through Causeway, Portland, and Chardon 
streets to Bowdoin Square, Court Street to Scollay Square, Oomhill, 
Washington, Summer, and Chauncy streets to Harrison Avenue, Dover, 
Washington, and Warren streets to station. 

First car in leaves Warren Street station at 5.50 a. m. Fhrst car out 
leaves Northern Depots at C.35 a. m. Last car in leaves Warren Street 
station at 9.10 p. m. Last car out leaves Northern Depots at 10 p. m. 
Run on 7 and 15 minute time, according to demand. 

ATLANTIC AVENUE AND NOBTHEBN DEPOTS. 
Distance, 2 miles. Time, 22 minutes. 

Leave Rowe's Wharf, and Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn Railroad 
station, passing through High, Oliver, Franklin, Congress, State, Devon 
shire, Washington, and Haverhill streets to Boston & Maine, Lowell, 
Eastern, and Fitchburg depots. Returnino: Leave Northern Depots, 
passing through Portland and Chardon streets to Bowdoin Square, Court 
Street to Scollay Square, Cornhill, Washington, Milic, Oliver, Franklin, 
and Broad streets to Rowe's Wharf. 

First car leaves Rowe's Wharf at 8 a. m. These cars run in connection 
with Revere Beach & Lynn Railroad, and harbor boats, on 15-minuto 
time. Last car leaves Rowe's Wharf at 8 p. m. 

IiENOX STREET AND NOBTHEBN DEPOTS. 
Distance, 3 miles. Time, 35 minutes. 

[This line does not run during the months of July and August, the cars being 
tranaftrred to other lines.] 

Leave Lenox Street station, passing through Tremont Street to Scollay 
Square, Court Street to Bowdoin Square, Green, Leverett, and Causeway 
streets to Lowell, Eastern, and Fitchburg depots. Returning : Leave 
Northern Depots, passing through Causeway, Portland, and Chaidon 
streets to Bowdoin Square, Court Street to Scollay Square, Tremont 
Street to Lenox Street station. 

Furst car in leaves Lenox Street station, at 6 a. m. First car out leaves 
Nortbem Depots at 6.35 a. m. Last car in leaves Lenox Street station at 
7.15 P. K. Last car out leaves Northern Depots at 7.50 p. m. Run on 
10-minate time. 



•TKAKSBR'a etJIDX TO BOITOV. 



CHARLES E NORTH & CO. 

FAOEEBS AflD 0TJEEB8 OF 

PORK, BEEF, LARD, HAMS, 




OFFICE, 27 and 29 FANEOIL HAIL MABEET| 
STORE, 33 and 34 HOETH MAEKET ST, 

iS^B^.^ BOSTON, MASS. 



JiBTROPOLTTAN RAILROAD — Continued. 1 C5 

TBBKONT CBOSSINQ AND NOBTHEBN DEPOTS. 
Distance, 8} miles. Time, 40 minutes. 

Leave Tremont Crossing, passing through Tremont and Berkeley 
streets to Columbus Avenue (Providence Depot), Boylston and Tremont 
streets to Scollay Square, Court Street to Bowdoin Square, Green, Lever- 
ett, and Causeway streets to Lowell, Eastern, and Fitchburg depots. 
Returning : Leave Northern Depots, passing through Causeway, Port- 
land, and Merrimac streets to Haymarket Squarc,*Boston & Maine Depot, 
Washington Street to Temple Place, Tremont and Boylston streets to 
Columbus Avenue (Providence Depot), Berkeley and Tremont streets to 
Tremont Crossing. 

First car in leaves Tremont Crossing at 6.25 a. m. First car out leaves 
Northern Depots at 7.05 a. m. Last car in leaves Tremont Crossing for 
Northern Depots at 8.15 p. m. Last car out leaves Northern Depots at 
9.10 p. M. Run on 40-minute time. 

BABTIiETT STBBBT STATION TO EAST BOSTON NORTH 

FSjRRjT • 

WASHINGTON STREET UNE. 

Distance, 3]^ miles. Time, 40 minutes. 

Leave Bartlett Street station, passing through Washington, Milk, Con« 
gress, State, Devonshire, Washington, Hanover, and Battery streets to 
East Boston North Ferry. Returning : Leave North Ferry, passing 
through Battery, Hanover, Washington, Summer, and Chauncy streets to 
Harrison Avenue, Dover and Washington streets to Bartlett Street station. 

First car in leaves Bartlett Street station at 5.28 a. m. First car out leaves 
North Ferry at 6.10 a. m. These cars run on 7-minute time, with extra 
trips night and morning. Last car in leaves Bartlett Street station at 
11.15 p. M. Last car out leaves North Ferry at 12 p. m. 

TBEMONT CROSSING TO EAST BOSTON NORTH FERRT. 

TREMONT STREET LINE. 
Distance, 3.^ miles. Time, 40 minutes. 

Leave Tremont Crossing, passing through Tremont Street to Scollay 
Square, Courti Hanover, and Battery streets to East Boston North Ferry. 
Betubnino by same route. 

First car in leaves Tremont Crossing at 5.55 a. m. First car out leaves 
North Ferry at 6.25 a. m. These cars run on 7-minuto time, with extra 
trips night and morning. Last car in leaves Tremont Crossing at 10.50 
F. M. Last car out leaves North Ferry at 11.30 p. m. After 10.50 p.m. 
these cars only run to the Tremont House. Run every 10 minutes till 
Ui85 '• M. Last car out leaves Tremont H ^ at 12 p. x. 
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Fashionable Shoe Store, 



BOOTS AND SHOES 

Mat be Had at MODERATE COST. 
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Returmno : Leave Chelsea Ferry, passing through Hanover, Washing- 
ton, Sonuner, and Chauncy sti-ccts to Harrison Ayciiue, Dover and 
Wabbington streets to Norfolk House. 

First car in leaves Norfolk House at 5.45 a. m. First car out leaves 
Chelsea Ferry at G 30 a. m. These cars run every 15 min., till 7.10 p. m. ; 
and every 30 min , till 10.20 p. 3i. Last car in leaves Norfolk House at 
9.40 p. M. Last car out leaves Ferry at 10.30 p. si, 

EAST BOSTON IiINB. 

Distance, 2.^ miles. Time, 30 roinutrs. 

Leave North Ferry (East Boston side), passing . through Sumner 
Street, Maverick Square, and Meridian Sti-ect to Bclliugham Square, 
Chelsea. Returxixo by same route. 

First car out leaves North Ferry at 6 a. m. First car in leaves Belling- 
bam Square at 5.30 a. m. These cars run every 7 minutes. Lost car out 
leaves North Ferry (East Boston side) at VI p. m. Last ear in leaves 
Beilingham Square at 11.30 p. m. 

EAST BOSTON LINE. 

LEXINGTON STREET BRANCH. 

Distance, 1^ miles. Time, 15 minutes. 

Leave North Ferry (East Boston side) , passing through Sumner Street, 
Maverick Square, Meridian and Lexington streets to station. Retuiin- 
iKO by same route. 

First car out leaves North Ferry at 6 a. m. First car in leaves Lexing- 
ton Street station at 5.45 a. m. These cars run every 7 and 15 minutes. 
Last car in leaves Lexington Street station at 11.15 p. m. Last car out 
•leaves North Ferry at 11.30 p. m. 

Checks are given on this line good for the full length of the East Bos- 
ton Ferry line on payment of a single faro or ticket. Passengers must 
pay then* own ferry fares. 

WEST END LINE. 
Distance, round trip, 5 miles. Time, 1 Lour. 

Cars leave station at comer of "Washington and Northampton streets, 
passing down Washington Street to Temple Place, Tremont Street to 
Scollay Square, Court Street to Bowdoiu Square, Green, Chambers, Cam- 
bridge, Charles, Boylston, Berkeley, and Tremont streets to Northampton 
Street, to station. Returnixo : Leave station, passing through North- 
ampton to Tremont Street, Berkeley, Boylston, Charles, and Cambridge 
streets, Bowdoin Square, Court Street to Scollay Square, Corahill, Wash- 
ington, Summer, and Chauncy streets to Harrison Avenue, Dover and 
Wasbmgtoa streets U> station. 
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WINKLEY, THORP & DRESSER, 



MANUFACTURERS OP 



ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

IDTOfiRlFH EBDMS ID MP BOOKS, 




! 





L 




Estimates and Sketches Furnished. 



LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN STA- 
TIONERY, FINE RUSSIA MEMORANDUMS, 
POCKET BOOKS, GENTLEMEN'S LETTER 
AND CARD CASES, CIGAR AND DRESS- 
ING CASES, 

Autograph, Photograph & Card Albums, 

Scrap Books ^ Desk and Lap Tablets^ 

Canvas and Russia Portfolios, Writing Desks, Glovb 

Boxes, Playing Cards, Game Counters, Dice and 

Playing Card Boxes, in Olive and Russia, 

Inkstands in Olive wood, Clt Glass, and 

Bronze, Gold Pens and Pencils, 

stylographic and caligraphic pens, 

POCKET INKSTANDS, 

In Russia Leather and Boxwood. 

WINKLEY, THORP & DRESSEE, 

111 Devonshire Street, 

Opposite Post-office, BOSXOHf* 
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First car in leaves station, via Tremont Street, at 7 a. m. First car in 
leaves station, via Washington Street, at 7 a. m. 

Last car in leaves station at 11 p. m. Last car out leaves Bowdoin 
Square at 11.30 p. m. Run on 10-minuto time. 

BEACON STREET TBANSFEB IiOTE. 
Distance, 1| miles. Time, 10 minutes. 

Leave station comer Northampton and Washington streets, passing 
through Northampton Street and Columbus Avenue to station on West 
Chester Park Returning by same route. 

First car leaves Washington Street at 7.15 a. »i. I'^irst car leaves West 
Chester Park at 730 a. m. These cars run every 15 minutes. Last car 
leaves Washington Street at 11 p. m. Last car leaves West Chester Pork 
at 11.15 p. m. 

ATLANTIC AVENUE TBANSPEB LINE. 

Distance, 1^ miles. Time, round trip, 15 minutes. 

Leave corner Summer and Washington streets, passing through Sum- 
mer Street and Atlantic Avenue to Rowe's Wharf. Returnino : Leave 
Howe's Wharf, passing through High, Oliver, Franklin, and Washington 
streets to corner of Summer Street. 

EOLESTON SQUAKE TO TEMPLE PLACE. 

Distance, 4^ miles. Time, 45 minutes. 

Leave station on School Street (Ward 23), passing through Washing- 
ton Street to Temple Place. Returning : Leave Temple Place, passing 
through Tremont, Dover, and Washington streets to station on School 
Street (Ward 23). 

First car in leaves School Street station (Ward 23) at 5 a. m. First 
car out leaves Temple Place at 5.45 a.m. These cars run every 10 or 15 
'minutes. Last car in leaves School Street station (Ward 23) at 11.05 
p. M. Last car out leaves Tremont House at 11.45 p. m. 

MEETINQ-HOUSE HKiL. 

DORCHESTER TO TEMPLE PLACE. 

Distance, 4] miles. Time, 45 minutes. 

Leave Bellevue Street, passing through Bowdoin, Hancock (Upham's 
Comer), Dudley, Dearborn, Eustis, and Washington streets to Temple 
Ploco. Returning : Leave Temple Place, passing through Tremont, 
Dover, Washington, Eustis, Dearborn, Dudley, Hancock, and Bowdoin 
•txeets to Bellevue Street 
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BIGELOW, KENMRD & CO. 



IMPORTERS OP 



§tttm0ttd[!$ m& $iUtt (^m$f 




n 



11 Li 





AND FANCY GOODS NOVELTIES. 

FINE JEWELRY IN EVERY VARIETY. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 




Agents for the Sale of the Celebrated 

aORHAH HANUFACTURINa CO.'S 600DS, 
GUYE'S LONDON WATCHES, 



AND 



BAEBEDIEME'S AUTISTIC 6E017ZES. 



Special attention given to the repairing of Watches and doelDi hf ■HIM 

and experienced workmen. 



BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO, 

611 Washington Street, cor, West Stzaet 
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First car in leaves BcIIevao Street at C.20 a. m. First car out leaves 
Temple Place at 7.05 a. m . These cars run every 30 minutes till 10.20 
p. If. Last car in leaves Bellevuc Street at 10.20 p. u. Last car out leaves 
Trcmont House at 11.10 p. m. 

QBOVIS HAIiIi. 

DORCHESTER TO TEMPLE PLACE. 

Distance, 5]^ miles. Time, 65 minutes. 

Leave station, near Dr. Means*8 church, passing through Washington 
Street (Ward 24) to Grove Hail, Warren and Washington streets to Tem- 
ple Place. Returning : Leave Temple Place, passing through Trcmont, 
Dover, Washington, and Warren streets to Grove Hall, and Washington 
Street (Ward 24) to station. 

First car in leaves station at 6.10 a. m. First car out leaves Temple 
Place at 7.05 a. m. These cars run every 15 minutes till 8 p. m . ; then, 
every 30 minutes. Last car in leaves station at 10.05 p. m . Last car out 
leaves Tremont House at 11 p. m. 

FOREST HUiIiS. 
TO TEMPLE PLACE. 

Distance, 61 miles. Time. 1 hour. 

Leave Forest Hills station, passing through Washington Street to Tem- 
ple Place. Returning: Leave Temple Place, passing through Tre- 
mont, Dover, and Washington streets to Forest II ills. 

First car in leaves Forest Hills station at 6.45 a. m. First car out 
leaves Temple Place at 7.45 a. m. Last car in leaves Forest Hills at 10.37 
p. u. Last car out leaves Trcmont House at 11.15 p. m. Run on 15- 
minnto time in summer, and 30- minute time in winter. 

MOUNT PLEASANT. 

UPHAM'S CORNER TO SCOLLAY SQUARE. 

Distance, 8^ miles. Time, 40 minutes. 

Leave Upham's Corner, passing through Dudley, Dearborn, Eustis, 
and Washington streets to Temple Place, Tremont Street to Scollay 
Square. Returning : Leave Scollay Square, passing through Tremont, 
Dover, Washington, Eustis, Dcarbora, and Dudley streets to Upham's 
Comer. 

First car in leaves Upham*s Comer at 3.45 a. m . in summer, and 5 45 
in winter. First car out leaves Scollay Square at 6.30 a. m. Last car in 
leaves Upham's Corner at 11.25 p. m. Last car out leaves Scollay Square 
at 12 p. M. Run on 5, 10, and 15 minute time, according to demand. 
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MARLBORO BUILDING 

396 WASHINGTON STREET. 



B. W. CURRIER & CO. 

DEALERS IN 

FINE AND MEDIUM 

CLOTHING 

AT RETAIL, 

COMPBISINO 

Men's, Youths', Boys', and Children's 

Departments, 

In all of wbich our stock will be found ftdl and complete. 

Our Styles, Fit of GarmentSy and Quality of Manu^ 
facturCy will be second to none in the city, 

WE CLAIM THE 

Largest and Most Elegant Salesrooi in tbe Uniteii States 

For the sale of Clothing as u Specialty. 



We manufacture our own goods, and can saye the buyer 

-MtONE PROFIT. ** 

B. W. CURRIER & CO. 

895 WASHINGTON STREET, 

BOSTON. 
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DOECHESTER AVENUE, via MOUNT PLEASANT, TO MILK 

STREET. 

Distance, 6 miles. Time 50 minutes. 

Leave Paris Street station on Dorchester Avenue, to Savin Hill AvenaCi 
through Stoughton, Dudley, Dearborn, Eustis, Washington to Milk 
Street. Retuuxino through Hawlcy, Summer, and Chauncy streets, 
Harrison Avenue, Dover and Washington streets to Eustis. 

BEACON STREET LINE. 
Distance, 1| miles. Time, 25 minutes. 

Leave station on West Chester Park, passing through Marlborough, 
Clarendon, Boylston, and Tremont streets to Scoliay Square. Retuun- 
INO by same route. 

First car in leaves West Chester Park at 7.20 a. m. First car out 
leaves ScoIlay Square at 7.45 a. m. Last car in leaves West Chester Park 
at n.05 p. M. Last car out leaves Scollay Square at U.SO p. m. Run, 
on irregular time to meet the pressure of travel morning and evening. 

BROOKLLNE TO TREMONT HOUSE. 
Distance, 3| miles. Time, 45 minutes. 

These cars leave Walnut Street station, passing through Washington 
Street (Brookline) and Tremont Street (Boston) to Tremont House 
Returning: Leave Tremont House, passing through Tremont Street 
(Boston) and Washington Street (Brookline) to Walnut Street station. 

First car in leaves Walnut Street station at 6.05 a. m. First car out 
leaves Tremont House at 6.50 a. m. These cars run once in 20 min., till 
7 A. M. ; once in 10 min., till 9 a. m. ; once in 15 min., till 2 p. m. ; once in 
10 min., till 7 p. m. ; once in 15 min., till 10.15 p. m. Last car in leaves 
Walnut Street station at 10.45 p. m. Last car out leaves Tremont 
House at 11.30 p. m. 

JAMAICA PLAIN TO TREMONT HOUSE. 

Distance, 5 miles. Time, 50 minutes. 

Leave station on Centre Street, passing through Centre, Pynchon, and 
Tremont streets to Tremont House. Returning by same route. 

First car in leaves Centre Street at 5.15 a. m. First car out leaves Tre- 
mont House at 6.05 a. m. Last car in leaves Centre Street at 10.40 p. ii . 
Last car out leaves Tremont House at 11.30 p. m. Run on 7 and 15 min- 
ute time. 



lANGBIl'S QVIDX TO BOSTOTT. 



A. HOLT &; CO., 




ly Flease send for Circular. . 
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FIELD'S CORIO^B, DOBCHESTEB, 

To couNER Milk and Washington Streets. 
Distance, 4 miles. Time, 45 miautcs. 

Leave Field's Corner, passing througli Dorchester Avenue, Federal, 
Smnmcr, and Washington streets to corner of Milk Street. Returning : 
Leave comer of Milk and Washington streets, passing through Milk, 
Hawley, Summer, and Federal streets to Dorchester Avenue, to Ffeld's 
Corner. 

First car in leaves Field's Comer at 3.45 a. m. in summer, and 5.50 a. 
If. in winter. First car out leaves comer of Milk and Washington streets 
at 6.35 a. m. Run on 10-minute time. Last car in leaves Field's Comer 
at 10.50 p. H. Last car out leaves comer of Summer and Washington 
streets at 11.30 r. m. After 9 p. m. these cars run to comer of Summer 
and Washington streets. 

MILTON IiOWBB MILLS 

To corner Milk and Washington Streets. 

Distance, 5| miles. Time, 1 hour. 

Leave Milton Lower Mills, and pass over the same route as Field's Cor. 
ner line, of which this line is merely a continuation. 

First car in leaves Milton Lower Mills at 7 A. u. First car out leaves 
comer of Milk and Washington streets at 8 a. m. Last car in leaves Mil- 
ton Lower Mills at 9 p. m. Last car out leaves comer of Summer and 
Washington streets at 10 p. m. Run every 30 minutes in summer, and 
every hour in winter, on even hours. 

IHGHT CABS. 
These cars run on the following time all the year round : — 
Tremont Crossing, inward, 12.30, L30, 2.30, 3.30, 4 30, 5.30 a. m. 
Tremont House, outward, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 a. m. 
Washington Street, cor. Dudley, inward, 12 p. u., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 a. m. 
State Street, outward, 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 530 a. m. 



NOTE. 

Hone cars leave for Northem Depots, Chelsea Ferry, and East Boston 
flrom the Tremont House or Temple Place every few minutes. Also, for 
Beacon Street, Lenox Street, Jamaica Plain, Bi*ooklinc, Forest Hills, 
OroTC Hall, Mount Pleasant, Dorchester, Eglcston Square, and other 
poioU in the Roxbnr^ and Dorchester suburbs. 



NELSON H. BROWN, 

WholmlB Dealer la VOnlcn and 



M 
o 

6 



o 
o 

o 

o 

K 




75 Hawley St, 



Boston, I 



■T7AsaxB's oniDR to notTOH. 



WEBER 




The Best Piano Manufactured, 

Fillirg all llic requirements of service, from that oE the Btudent to the 
finished artist. 

It is for the interest of all to examine our stock before purchasing. 

Pianos sold on Instalments. Orders for Tuning and Repdriog 
|iromplly and thoroughly executed. 

Retail and Wholesale WarenxMiu, 

125 TREMONT ST., BOSTOJlf, XASSU 

CEO. H. DATIS. MBsaBcr. Branch of 108 Flttb Ave., Kmr ToHl. 
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Hoee, BBon & Tim 



Dry Goods 



477 to 481 Washington Street, 



BOSTON. 



6o to 70 Temple Place. 



^'^ 




Uoriiciilliirjl Sitit-iv, wIiilIi "a-. iin;.ir|..ir.ittil iii iSjij. l"icir annual MhiU- 
tions ui [ruiu, rluHcrs, [lUius, and t'cjjeuljles *ie of a very high orilcr. 



■tbakoeb'3 ouiub to bobtob. 



' opp^ostonllitette. 



A. A. WALKEB A 00. 

IMPORTING 



S TA TI O NE R S, 
No. 538 Washington Street, BOSTON. 

Firet door south o£ R. H. WHITE & CO. 




DosroN TiiEATRR, Situated on the west side of Washiniztnn Street, nen 
West Street, is the largest theatre in New Liiglantl I liere u a fine stock 
company connected willi tliia lliealrc, and all tlio famous actors oE llie daj 
have appealed on its stage. The grand opera liave li.id man> 'jnlliant en- 
gagements Its seating capacity is 2,971, Admission (ee from joc to (1.50. 
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CREIBHTON HOUSE 



^»^ 



245 & 247 Tremont St., Boston, 

Near the Common, Providence, Boston & APfmny aad 
Old Colony Railroad Stations* 



Enlarged, Refurnished and Improved. 



Superior Passenger Elevator; Centrally 

Located in the J^eighborhood of 

Places of Public Interest, 

Theatres, Stores, S^c. 



STREETCARS. PASS THE DOOR TO BOSTON & MAIXE, 
FITCIIDURG, LOWELL, AND EASTERN DEPOTS. 



WM. HILL, T. E. HILL, 

Easthampton, Masv., Boaton« Uau., 

PROPRIETOR. MAXAOEl. 



Loratcrt on Tremont Street, Xos. 245 & 2-17, near Eliot Stivet TMl 
IJotc'l is six sturies lii^li, witli all modern improveiucntA; liea'ed by 
steam, iinv.-x(ei)lionab:c i.-ible, and lirst-class in all I'.s apitolnimeiatiil 
l:ei)t an the Anu'rican i>lan. Special rates for pai'ties, for comiueivlal 
traveleis,and families Tin* lionse is uiuli'r the man:ig UM*itt ut T. IL 
HILL — .^lu. \\2tl. lULL, ot Hill's .Mansion House, EasUi.uuj^twUa 
Pioprietov. 




Gi.oliK TilEArRE, silaaleil on Wasliinglon Sircet, ncir Kri-iev 
cry handsome and attractive theatre, witli one ui llic bcsi iti 
ouniry, ^ It haa a seating capacity far about z,003. The audiiu 
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HUB SHIRTS. 




For Gentlemen, the Style in dren 
is the first to receive attention; and 
the Linen of Gentlemen is the moit 
conspicuous, and is the lerer hj 
which the other articles are gaiq;edt 
and it thus behooves the manufac- 
turer of Gents* Shirts to compete 
and to furnish their customers with 
as immaculate linen as the market 
can afford. 



Gentlemen^ when ordering Shirts^ should call aad ■•• 
my styles and improvements before orderinif filaawiiw m% 

Tlir-IIUB" WRAPUND DRAWfilUi, 




Patented Au{r. 8, 1871, 

Have many superior odvant'Mm OTW aO 



L tter F, in cut, shows tlio Patented Stuptmrnn 
€hre^ which removes all di«i(pnt>aU6 poutk hnB 
as seams, extra cluth and tightening over UwuMt: 
it removes the unph'osant fueling cxperieoecd IB iH 
others, both forei^fu and domcatlc, and a» Ir"*^ 
I>ensal>le for laii^o men that appreciate en 

Also, the wrap opening in front pvca It a wa\ 

ity of adjustment, OS it fits loosolr. It remalM fs. 
pavilion and Is not so oppressive m wann wf — 
OS tho lijrht weij^hts of merino &brio (and for 
tcr wear has a cliest protector attached whloh . 
vents colds, neural<;na, catsirrh, pneainoiilB| ct 
as thousands will U'stifv to their great vina; 
substaniiat*' this I will pivc reference to 
wlio comprise the l>est-known citiaeiia of 
New York. New Haven, Provideneaa 
Springfitld, l^ortlaud, rortsmoath, etc 

Custom Shirts a Specialty; hand 
and perfect fitting, at short notloo. 



(( 



HUB" SHIRT EMPORIUM, 



3S3 Washington St. (opp. Franklin). 
I. A. HOWE. 




H.RK Theatre is a small but an elegant theatre, situaled on Wasliingrrjii 
et, rear Boylston Street. Its auditorium is 60 feet wide, 63 feet from the 
pta the doors, and ja I'cct high ; (he house seats i,iS4- 
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GEORGE H. HALE, 



MaDofiictitrer and Dealer In 



RUBBER GOODS, 

20 CORNHILL, 

3d Store* near Wasliinirton Street* 

BOSSiXON. 



GOSSAMER GARMENTS OF ALL QUALITIES 

FOR LADIES' AND QENT'S WEAB 

A SPECIALTY. 

All Varieties of Rulilier M.i Constantly on Hani. 

Rubber Goods Neatly Repaired, with I>capateh. 




SAMPLES Of tins SILK 

A3(D AS 

niustritei Bock of BoIm 

for nsins the 



Sent on receipt of a 8-eent 
stamp. 

ALWAYS RELIABLE. 

FLOEENOE KNITTING SILK, 

FLORENCE ETCHING SILK, 
FLORENCE FILLING SILK, 

UUlliiUljJjLl -A.]NI> T1VI«1.\ 

SOU> BT LCADING DEAUBBS. 



ADDIIE88, 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, ICass. 




HnWARD A.- -- ... 

been very successful as a iiovcliy ihca 

The price! for admission rule from .IS cent* lo f i. 



B. F. Bradbury, 

PHARMACIST, 

443 Washington, cor. Winter St,, 

Fine Toilet Goods for Ladies & Gents. 



PFeoeriptiona and Orders filled irith grreat care. 



BOSTON, MASS. 




Ines [or Leather. 




Trbmont Temfle 
mont Street, near School 
iaa deep galleries, and wi 



e of tlie Litfi^si lull* i 
II4feWl,mB, 7-! 
luine 1,000 iie»ptr. 
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iiiUi 








INSUKANCE 

35 Kilby Street, 

(Cor. Exchange Place,) 



J. EnWAUI) HOLLIS. ^2 ^\ O 1^ ^\ HT 

£. G. SNOW, JR. J3 V 9 X \/ M • 



AgeDts for the following Companies: 

HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, of New York. 

CITIZENS' INSURANCE COMPANY, of New York. 

PHCEN IX INSURANCE COMPANY, op Hartford, Ct. 

GERMAN AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
New Yokk. 

GUARDIAN ASSURANCE COMPANY, of London. 

NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 

New York. 

STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
New York. 




trilt 'Mirt"y" M tl" ftonr'livl jcio in llic Uilciny. Arlim»3ii||, rimii .IS " 
tsfi. 



btbasobk'k 



THE HARTFORD, 

Thf Handsomest and Most Elegantly 

Finished Sewing Machine 

ever produced. 




WEED SEWING MACHINE CONIPMY, 



41 Avon. Street, Boston, Mass. 



OLIVER &. EIERHAK, 



Agents. 




.fwowN HvaniM, OD Tremont Street, near Court Stro!^ b( it^ <il .-• 
oldeUand moit popular placu of amuiement in the dft Thn M'""-''! 
P^E^J" ™? '"P *pd interesting, with iti Urge hill and uHMdoim k-H'" i 
•ell-yentilawd, bsawifully decoraiwl, and comforiabl, furniifS 
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NEW ENGLAND 




0tt$4lttrat0l^8 0f 




n$xu 



Pupils msy now Register^ 



Graduates of the Conservatory are in constant demand as professors 
and teachers in other musical and literary institutions. They are now 
filling many of the important positions in colleges, seminaries, and 
music schools in the country, and as professional artists. The number 
of applications made yearly for our graduates far exceeds the supply, 
and the calls are increasing greatly year by year. 

The growing interest in the art of Violin-playing, and the increased 
demand for thorough instruction in the technique of this instrument, 
have induced the management of the Conservatory to give special 
attention to increasing the facilities of this department, and to this 
end the valuable services of Messrs. Chas. N. Allen, Gustav Dannreu- 
ther, and Alfred de Seve have been secured. These gentlemen are 
too well known as experienced teachers and solo artists to need further 
commendation. 

There is a regular progressive course laid out which is pursued at 
the Conservatory, consistmg of five grades, beginning with the ele- 
mentary principles of notation, passing on through the intermediate 
grades, as laid down in a printed course. 

In connection with this new school of Violin-playing, classes are 
formed for ensemble playing, in which the more advanced students in 
Piano-playing, as well as those from the Violin classes, are enabled to 
study Classical Chamber Music. Violin is taught in classes at $15 
and $20 per term. 



♦ ♦♦ 



Classes are now formed for instruction in this branch of musical 
education under most competent and experienced teachers, with ample 
facilities for practice in private rooms and factories. This gives ladies 
and gentlemen a fine opportunity — and the only one in the country — 
for acquiring a thorough knowledge of this healthful and remunerative 
art at a moderate expense of time and money. 




«usic Hall, entrances from Tremont St eet p| os te the Park-Street 
arch,and through Central Court, from Win e S reel Th s hall is COn- 
ered one of the largest and finest public halls n the worl 1 and its great 
^n one of the largest and liest in eiistence. 
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i*LEuii inoM (»i. oox ouoinn BOSTON. 
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FAIRBANKS' 
ROCK CORDIALS. 




ROCK AND RYE. 

HOCK AND COGNAC, 
ROCK AND JAMAICA. 
ROCK AND SCHIEDAM. 
ROCK & NEW ENGLAND. 
GINGER CORDIAL. 
LONDON PUNCH. 



FAIRBANKS' 

■"- le the popi 



qualities. The iti 



K CORDIALS are dairtiiwd 

?ordlnlflur Ihedu. OnaUlKl 
, skeptii«l of ihdT medMBml 
1(1 Rye Is aInadT a hoosahoU 
ILHF. rednDimencflt. All lewt 
rouble wltli your 



V lungs. It win cure It. See that you 8^* ■> 
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FISHER & FAIRBANKS, 

Sola Propriaton, 
For aale by all DruggliU. 



riOSTON FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPn 
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RHEUMATIC 



BEMEBY 
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k SURE and POSITIVE cure for Bheamatisniy parttenlmrlj 

CHRONIC cases, not only remoTingr the disease, but 

effectnaUy PREVENTS its return. BelioTes 

Pain and Swelling*, causing: sleep 

witliin two or three days. 



FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRU66ISTS. 



GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS, 

GEO. O. aOODWIN & CO., 

88 Hanover Street, 

OS-FOSTv - - - 



Photo-Electrotype 

l8 the name of a new process of Engraving by Pho^ 

tography at LESS than 

ONE-IAIF TIE COST OF fOOB ENKBAYIN&i 

The plates are equal to the finest wood cuts, and 
in point of depths superior. We fiimish an Electro- 
type all ready for the printer's use. 

We can do every description of work, Machinery, 
Furniture Buildings, Autograph Letters, Illustrations 
for Trade Catalogues, etc. By this process Illustra- 
tions are made CHEAP, thus bringing it within 
the means of everyone to show their wares in picture. 

For specimen sheet of our work, and further par- 
ticulars relating to our new art, address, 

PHOTO-ELEGTROnPE CO. 

63 Oliver Street, Boston. 

Nearly all the lUnstrations in the ILLUSTRATED STBANGEB'S 
GUIDE TO BOSTON were made by our Process, either from Old 
Prints, Photographs, or Sketches ; and the Plates were printed on 
an ordinary Cylinder Printing-Press. 



: TO BO0TW> 



WM. C. FREN( 

Manufacturer of 

HABI) WOOB COTTAQE, and TSES^ 3^ 

BEDSTEADS, 
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Folding Cribs, Patent Bow Cr€tdXem* 

\ S0,82ail84FDLTON8mET,COB.BICEMOin) 



Tlie largest stock and best variety in the country. 




CHICKERING & SONS' 

GRAHI, SQDAEE, and UPEI8HT 

PIANO-FORTES. 



THE VICTOR >" in-gfal contenti, otiil for tlin PAXV 
I'li'TV^iKVuv YKAiu Ui0 ucluiowlrdgRd R'l'ANKAittt »f tita mirlil 
— Imiiigi^'il'I'Hlnutotily ty Urn nmhoi's uf titii country, Iiul iif. 
Eiinipe— "'ill l)o ofTtiwi! during Hie tiri-"f>'rit iK.ciilltloui of traJo al' 

GREATLY JiEDVCED PRICES. 



THE HIGHEST AWARDS 

lnll.-i;r.'.i \s..-M'. ( . 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 



